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PHOTOGRAPHY, 
WITH SOME OF ITS PECULIAR PHENOMENA. 











. HEN, but a few years 
AY since, the world was 
startled by an an- 
nouncement that a 
French artist, M. 
Daguerre, had suc- 
ceeded in producing 
pictures of the utmost 

: , delicacy and truth- 
fulness by the pencil of the sunbeam, few 
anticipated the perfection to which the 
art would arrive. The pictures exhibited 
were, indeed, of that minute character as 
it regarded details, and they essed, at 
the same time, such remarkable breadth of 
effect, that they were examined with a 
degree of admiration almost amounting to 
wonder. That the sunbeam should fix in 
permanence upon solid metal tablets, images 
of the objects it illuminated, possessed so 
many of the elements of natural magic that 
it was not surprising to find the discovery 
creating a more than usual sensation. 

The pictures produced by Daguerre were 
exceedingly beautiful, but his process was 
confined to copying by means of the camera 
obscura images of inanimate objects, and 
even these required the continuance of the 
action of sunshine for from twenty minutes 
to half-an-hour. In a short time, however, 
the process of the Daguerreotype was so far 
improved as to enable the photographic 
artist to execute in a few seconds pictures, 
which surpassed in excellence those which 
had required a prolonged exposure to solar 
radiations. Keeping pace with the improve- 
ments of the Daguerreotype, we find, in 
this country, a regular advance in all those 
photographic processes on paper—the intro- 
duction of which are due to Mr. Fox Talbot 
—until at the present time we have sensitive 
surfaces spread on paper and on glass, which 
are susceptible of venting with all the 
rapidity of the lightning’s flash, faithful 
delineations of moving objects. It was 
thought by our experimental philosophers 
that a few salts of silver and of gold were 
the only metallic compounds which were 
sensitive to the chemical agency of the 
sunbeam. It is, however, now shown that 
every substance is either mechanically or 
chemically disturbed by each passing ra 
of light, and many of the phenomena whic 
attend these changes are of the most curious 
character. The process which was intro- 
duced for the production of pleasing pictures 
alone, has led us to a knowledge of many 
of the more subtile phenomena of Nature. 
By pursuing the su gestive results which 
the processes of sun-drawing have opened up 
to our view, we have discovered many of 
the secrets of the Jon geo of--vegetable- 
growth ; we understand more thoroughly 
than we did before the physical agencies 
upon which depend the geographical dis- 








animals; although our means of determining 
by exact experiment the sequence of in- 
fluences, in the way we can do with plants, 
are limited when we carry our experiments 
to the higher organisations. Lavoissier, 
the French chemist, wrote these remarkable 


Prometheus is but the outshadowing of a 
philosophic truth ; where there is light 
there is organisation and life, and where 


ever holds her silent court.” Every ad- 
vancing research shows us more and more 
strongly the truth of this; and, although 
there are yet a few cases of doubtfulness— 
and one or two which appear opposed to 
this statement—there are strong reasons 
for believing that the chemical agency, as 
well as the heating power of the sun’s rays, 
can penetrate where the luminous principle 
cannot reach, and that these solar forces 


vitality which is found in those animals 
existing buried deep in mud, or in the deep 
gloom of cavernous lakes. 

But confining our attention to those 
changes which are connected with inorganic 
matter, we will briefly examine the results 
of the active experimental researches of 
the few years just past. 

It has been proved that Licnt—the 
luminous principle of the sun-beam—is not 
the agent by which the Daguerreotype or 
calotype pictures are produced; that in- 
deed photography or vo drawing is not a 
correct expression. All the phenomena of 
chemical dunes on metallic salts are pro- 
duced by a class of solar rays which excite 
not the organs of vision—they are dark 
invisible radiations, producing not even any 
calorific effect. Niepce—one of the very 
earliest investigators proposed the name of 
Heliography or sun-drawing to distinguish 
these results—and, certainly, that term 
would have been much less liable to objec- 
tion. Our researches have shown us that 
light may be regarded as an interfering or 
opposing agency, and that, under certain 
conditions, all chemical change is stopped 
under the most intense illumination, while 
under others, with scarcely any light, the 
rapidity with which chemical change takes 
place is extraordinary. 

It follows from this that care is required 
in the selection of subjects, since the colours 
of surfaces materially influence their radia- 
tions, and, consequently, determine the 
quantity of light—or actinism, as the 
chemical principle has been termed. 

As a familiar illustration of what takes 
lace, we will suppose a lady, desirous of 
aving a photographic portrait of herself, 

has the following peculiarities, and wears in 
her dress the colours named. 

Possessing a somewhat jaundiced face 
and yellow hair—we will imagine her to 
wear a dark blue bonnet—and, not re- 
membering if we shall offend against Mrs. 
Merrifield’s laws of the “ ony of 
Colours in Ladies’ Dress,” we will allow 
our fancied fair one to wear a violet silk 
dress, a purple mantle, and give them an 
abundant trimming of yellow or bright gold 
colour. The Daguerreotype or calotype por- 
trait of such a lady would have a dark— 
almost mulatto face and black hair, the dress 
and the mantle would only be different 
tones of white, and the yellow trimming an 
intense Alack. This peculiar result—which 
we should never expect b ne of a 
priori reasoning, is proved to be dependent 


+upon the seep | influences of light— 


those colours which produce the most 
intense illumination giving the smallest 
amount of chemical action and the contrary. 





tribution of plants, and, without doubt, of 


words in a prophetic spirit :—“The fable of 


light cannot penetrate there Death for 


produce or maintain that low order of 





It is thus that we are enabled to explain 
the fact that pho phs are less readily 
obtained under the brilliant light of 
summer than in the more subdued illumina- 
tion of the spring. Thus it is also that 
there is much greater difficulty in practising 
photography im the inter-tropical regions 
than in the temperate zones of the earth. 
The conditions of the atmosphere most 
materially influence photographic effects : 
in the atmosphere of this metropolis it is 
not at all uncommon for a sli iit yellow 
haze to completely obstruct all chemical 
change. It has also been observed that a 
very sensible difference exists between the 
photographic or actinic effects of the solar 
rays two hours before and two hours after 
noon, the morning sun being by far the most 
chemically active. 

The peculiarly subtile agent with which 
we work is actively employed in the great 
operations of Nature; and, in producing 
pictures on the plates of the Daguerreotype 
—or on the paper or glass of any of the 
photographic processes—we are only imi- 
tating that which is constantly going on in 
the laboratory of the organic and the inor- 
ganic creations. 

Within a very short period of time, many 
most remarkable improvements have been 
made in photography, and the promise of 
yet greater perfection in the resulting pic- 
tures is rendered more certain of speedy 
fulfilment. The Art-Journal has from time 
to time recorded the steps of progress as 
they have been published, so that its pages 
may be referred to for information by all 
who desire to pursue this interesting study. 

Amongst the most recent improvements 
introduced, the collodion process must be 
regarded as one which promises to be the 
most successfully practised, and to give 
the best results. A communication from 
Mr. Peter Fry, who has devoted much 
attention to photography, and particularly 
to this process, has been forwarded to the 
Art-Journal, and, as it involves some points 
of considerable interest, it has been chosen 
as a text upon which to hang a few 
remarks in connexion with the processes 
on glass generally. 


“ As you are desirous of obtaining a statement 
of my mode of proceeding with regard to the 
addition of gutta percha to the usual collodion 
mixture in the photographic process, I feel much 
pleasure in forwarding it. 

“Take a thin solution of Archer, Horne 
& Co.’s collodion mixture, to which add one- 
third of a solution of gutta percha. To make 
the solution of gutta percha, put some small 
pieces of this substance into sulphuric ether, 
and at the expiration of four or five days it will 
be sufficiently dissolved; or put some of the 
collodion mixture into a gutta percha bottle, 
and in a few days it is fit for use. I consider 
this the preferable mode of obtaining the gutta 
rcha solution. 

“ When the liquid is perfectly fine, it is poured 
in the usual manner over the glass, and, when - 
set, the glass is placed in a bath of nitrate of 
silver, 30 grains to 1 oz. of water, where it should 
remain one minute. On taking the glass out of 
the bath, in order to obtain a negative picture, it 
is to be placed at once in the camera; but for a 
positive, it should be blotted with the finest 
bibulous paper. Immediately the moisture has 
been absorbed the film becomes firm, and it may 
be placed at once in super-position to a glass or 
a waxed negative. The picture having been 
taken (which in strong gaslight can be done in one - 
second), pour some water over the surface, to 
allow the developing solution to flow freely over 
it. The image can be brought out with great 
beauty by using the following solution :— 

1 drachm of a saturated solution of proto-sulphate of iron, 

1 drachm of distilled water, 
10 drops of nitrate of silver 
to 1 oz of water), 
10 drops of acetic acid. 


(30 grains of nitrate of silver 
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“Should the picture prove tardy in its oa | 
velopment, throw off the — solution, , a 
after slightly washing the plate, pour over = 
surface a saturated solution of bichloride of | 
mercury, four tunes diluted with water. — 
diately it has flowed over the glass, wash anc | 
fix the picture by immersing it for some time in | 
a bath of a saturated solution of hyposul phite 


in. : 
a principal advantage derived from the 


use of gutta percha in negatives, is the increased | 
tenacity which it gives to the film, by which a 
ter facility of manipulation is obtained, as, | 
with the addition, the plate may be subjected 
to repeated washings, and lengthened immersion 
in the hyposulphite bath. W hether the gutta 
percha possesses in itself any photogenic pro- 
perty must be left for further experiments to 
determine. I have no doubt that many other 
salts of silver will answer better than the iodide | 
introduced into Archer, Horne and Co.'s col- 
lodion process; and also, that pyrogallic 
acid, proto-nitrate of iron, and other developing 
agents, may prove equally, if not more, advan- 
tageous for developing the image, but the recipe 
I have given will par | enable parties to make 
beautiful negative as well as positive pictures, 
P. W. Fry.” 

That the film of collodion and iodide of | 
silver, formed on glass plates, exhibits a | 
higher degree of sensitiveness to the action 
of the chemical radiations from the sun, 
than the ordinary calotype process on paper, | 
is certain. We have, therefore, to inquire 
to what cause this increased sensibility is 
due. It was discovered by Count Rumford, 
that carbonaceous compounds possessed the 
power of reviving silver and gold from their 
solutions in a very remarkable manner, 
that even an exposure to Aeat in the dark 
was sufficient to effect the decomposition 
of these metallic salts, and hence he was 
disposed to attribute the chemical change 
to Aeat, rather than to light. Experiment 
has proved that in many of the chemical | 
changes produced by sunshine, the heat- 
rays play an important part; and some 
calorific rays, having a peculiar decomposing 
power, have been detected, which appear 
to exert some specific functions which | 
distinguish them from ordinary heat-rays. 
These are particularly active on the colour- 
ing matter of leaves, and they produce 
ee changes upon many other of the | 
iydrocarbon compounds, 

On paper the actinic (photographic) change 
takes place on iodide of silver, with an excess 
of nitrate of silver, and an addition of gallic 
acid, On the glass we have the very remark- 
able compound, collodion—gun-cotton and 
ether, which exhibits many most peculiar 
properties, and none more striking than its 
electrical condition.* Now, if a mixture of 
cotlodion is added to a solution of nitrate of 
silver, we find that it quickens its decomposi- 
tion by the sun’s rays in a most remarkable 
manner. We may therefore infer that the 
increased rapidity of action, which is mani- 
fested by the compound of iodide of silver 
and collodion, is due to the peculiar condi- 
ions of the gun-cotton compound, and its 
property of being affected by radiant heat 
aa well as the chemical radiations. Whether 
the solution of gutta percha in ether in- 
creases the sensibility is a little doubtful - 
certain it is, that it gives more tenacity to 
oy film, and thus renders it less liable to 
" injured by the manipulatory details 
site to ensure the permanence of the 
 Ithas been denied that 
is dissolved by the ether, 
arisen from the cireumstan 


any gutta percha | 
The mistake has 
ce that the ether 


* Ifa film of collodi ni i 
ollodion is st o 
hich can be done without ain, tT 
pt omaha and thumb, exhibit electrical attracti: t 
a . sion with most surprising energy, erackiine 
er the fingers, and giy ing luminous flashes in the dark, 
| 


“ & glass plate, 


Miculty, it will, when held 


| vegetable wax. 


| similar. 
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| dissolves out one of the proximate con- 
stituents of the gutta percha, a kind of pure 
| equivalents have been attended to, 


Any person putting gutta 
percha and ether together, and allowing 
them to stand for a few days, will find upon 
pouring it over a glass plate, that it will on 
evaporating leave a fine semi-transparent 


| film, proving the fact of the solution of, at 


least, something contained in the gutta 
percha. Indeed, by mixing a little iodide of 


| potassium with the solution in ether, it may 
| be employed to obtain pictures in the same 


way as the collodion film. 

The development of the dormant pee 
by the use of gallic acid, pyrogallic acid, 
proto-sulphate, and proto-nitrate of iron is 


_a subject which has received less attention 


than it merits, and from a misconception of 
what takes place, many false notions prevail 


' as to the bearing of patent rights upon the 


use of these materials. Gallic acid was first 
employed as a developing agent by Mr. Fox 
Talbot ; its action depends upon the eager- 
ness with which it seizes oxygen from many 
of the metallic compounds, so that b 


applying it to the sensitive surface whic 


has been already acted upon by the solar 
rays, we set it to work in carrying on what 
has already commenced. The heliographic 


influence has commenced a decomposition of | 


the silver salt, and of course the gallic acid 


| first attacks those parts of any prepared 
surface which has already suffered the | 


All | 


largest amount of chemical change. 
those parts therefore which were subjected 
to the greatest degree of illumination, are 
the first to undergo the process of de-oxida- 
tion, metallic silver being revived in a state 
of extremely fine division. Now, whether 


| this organic acid be employed, or any of the 


other chemicals named, the action is precisely 
Proto-sulphate of iron I believe to 
be by far the best developing agent which 
can be employed, when proper care is taken ; 
it acts in the same way, by taking oxygen 
from the silver as does the gallic acid. 
There are a great variety of chemical 
compounds which possess this property to 
a greater or a less extent, but in all of them 
the effect is produced by precisely analogous 
chemical reactions. 

As the protonitrate of iron has been 


| very strongly recommended, it may not be 


uninteresting to give Mr. Ellis’s ready 
method of preparing it :— 

A few lumps of the protosulphuret of 
iron must be placed in a glass vessel, with 
an ounce or two of cold diluted nitric acid 
—of one part acid—of commercial strength, 
to three or four of water, poured over them. 
Decomposition of the sulphuret slowly ensues 
with the evolution of calshuctied hydrogen 
gas, As this gas is extremely offensive, it 
is better to place the vessel in the open air 
for ‘some hours, until the whole of the 
nitric acid is saturated. A protonitrate of 
iron is now contained in the solution, and 


| it may be decanted from the impurities at 


the bottom of the vessel and filtered. As 


| thus obtained, the liquid contains its own 


volume, or nearly, of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
absorbed during the evolution of the gas, 
and it is consequently manifestly unfit for 
the purposes of photography until this im- 
purity is expelled. The most effectual plan 
is to expose it in a very shallow vessel to 
the air ; its decomposition rapidly ensues, 


_and in a few hours no trace of the gas, 


either by the smell or the usual tests, can 
be discovered. This, and the protosulphate 
of iron, may be employed equally upon the 
collodion, or the abluminised glass, and upon 
paper, with many advantages, 

Another mode of preparing the proto- 
nitrate of iron, is to add a solution of ordi- 
nary sulphate of iron to nitrate of barytes ; 


ee 


| 
double decomposition takes place, and a 
rotonitrate results if the chemical 


Mr. Archer, to whom we are main} 
indebted for the use of the collodion ed 
lately Cg an account of a very re- 
markable action of corrosive sublimate 
(bichloride of mercury) on the photographic 
picture, when developed by any of the 
previous processes. is peculiar action 
was first observed by the author of this 
paper, and published in the “Researches 
on Light,” in 1844, having been previously 
communicated to the Royal Society in a 
memoir on the Influence of Iodine on 
Argentine Preparations; but Mr. Archer 
arrived at the discovery by perfectly 
independent steps, and has observed a 
peculiarity which had not been noticed 
previously. 

The collodion picture being developed, a 
solution of corrosive sublimate is poured 
over it. The first action is to blacken all 
the parts already darkened, and thus give 
a greater depth to these parts, or generally 
to increase the intensity of the image. If 
the mercurial solution is poured off at this 
point, we have a greatly improved negative 
picture. This discovery is entirely due to 
the industrious examination of Mr. Archer, 
If, however, the solution is allowed to 
remain on the picture, it gradually becomes 
obliterated, and presently reappears in a 
most magical manner, a white precipitate 
falling upon all those parts which were 
previously dark. By this means, what was 
a negative image is converted into a positive 
one; and, if backed up with black velvet 
or black varnish, produces a most effective 
picture in the strong contrasts of black and 
white. Anything more beautiful than these 
changes cannot be found within the range 
of chemical science ; they possess a species 
of natural magic of the most attractive 
kind. The chemistry of the change is, in 
all probability—though the problem must 
not be considered as solved—that the bi- 
chloride of mercury parts with one equiva- 
lent of its chlorine to convert the darkened 
silver—first, into the dark subchloride, and 
subsequently into the white chloride—the 
insoluble chloride of mercury, or calomel, 
falling upon these parts, and thus changing 
the character of the picture. 

The general beauty of the pictures - 
duced by the collodion process, which Mr. 
Fry has improved by the introduction of the 
etherial solution of gutta percha, is such 
that we feel satisfied it will tend greatly to 
advance this very charming scientific appli- 
cation, and render it of the highest import- 
ance to artists, as enabling them to select 
choice examples of nature, which they may 
transfer to their canvas. We have seen 
some collodion pictures produced by Dr. 
Diamond, far surpassing anything yet ob- 
tained. We shall publish the process next 
month. 

We learn that M. Le Gray has found ve 
considerable advantage in using a We 
solution of chloride of gold as a fixing agent. 
—His practice is to place his picture after it 
has been developed in water containing but 
a few drops of the chloride of gold. He 
imagines some gold is precipitated _on the 
darkened parts of the picture. After 
it is mn | in the ordinary solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and treated in the ordinary 
manner. The use of potash, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Malone, appears to promise 
Ss ipewd degree of permanence than the 
d, since it is a peculiar property of the 

go on Thanging for 


a 
go 
gold salts that the 
years, and thus tend to give the paper 4» 


increasing violet hue. 
Ropert Hoyt. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 





w directing the attention of our readers to the 
poner of a Photographic Society which appears 
among the advertisements, little need be said con- 
cerning the wonderful results to be expected from 
the development of an Art as yet in its infancy, 

Those who have paid attention to the subject are 
well aware of the infinite uses to which, as a 
knowledge of its principles becomes more diffused, 
it will of certainty be applied, but the readers of 
this Journal will naturally feel greatest interest 
in considering the relations which it bears to the 
Fine Arts. : 

Offer to the artist—after he has spent a morning 
in the fruitless attempt to dispose around the stiff 
dull inanimate lay figure, a cast of drapery that 
shall be full of grace and suggestive of life,—a 
means by which he ean obtain an instantaneous 
representation of draperies that shall of them- 
selves have fallen into natural, and therefore 
pleasing, combinations of lines and masses around 
the limbs of a living model: by which he can 
obtain an image perfect, even to the smallest detail 
and minutest reflected light, if so he wish; or 
presenting, if he desire it, nothing but the broad 
masses of light and shade; he will instantly 
welcome it as an invaluable economy alike of time, 
talent, and temper. Or when the portrait painter 
endeavours in vain to fix upon the canvas the 
happy curl of the mouth, and oe sparkle in 
the eye which he noticed ‘‘ when dining the other 
day’’ with the sitter in the chair before him, whose 
lips now look as if they had never been parted to 
speak an intelligent expression, and whose eyes are 
now fast sinking intoastate of mesmeric listlessness ; 
—what would he not give for a method which should 
enable him in an instant to fix for ever the image 
of that momentary glow of the eye and joyousness 
of the features which precede the utterance of a 
pleasant thought? And yet this can be done with 
certainty even now ; how much more so when the 
Art shall have attained the perfection which awaits 
it. What then are the causes why it is so little 
used in practice among artists, and why so many of 
those who have commenced the study have 
abandoned it as a waste of time? The reasons are 
simple ; for, first, the expense ofan apparatus that 
shall be of practical use is so great, when compared 
with the moderate means of most of those who 
depend on Art for their daily bread, that it acts 
virtually as a prohibition to its use. But a greater 
hindrance still, is the length of study required to 
attain the requisite skill of manipulation in the 
processes hitherto usually employed, and the loss 
of time even to the skilful operator, caused by the 
complication of those processes themselves. 

That the first of these difficulties, the great price 
ot the apparatus, can be altogether removed we do 
not attempt to maintain. Doubtless a superior 
lens will always command a superior price: but is 
it not certain that if the number of those who 
practise the Art were by any cause very materially 
increased, and if also a ready means were provided 
of bringing before their notice, any improvements 
that might from time to time be made, that the 
natural working of competition would soon not 
only lessen the price, but also increase the 
excellence of the photographer’s first purchase, the 
lens and camera. To do away with the other 
hindrance, that which has most prevented the exten- 
sion of photography among artists, viz., the length 
and difficulty of the processes employed, is, with 
the avenue opened out to us by the use of collodion, 
a much more simple and more speedy affair. 

In the results produced by the use of collodion 
on glass there will be of course degrees of excel- 
lence, since here, as elsewhere, patience and 
practice will produce their usual fruits; but the 
process itself is so simple that even the most 
awkward manipulator will be able to obtain by it 
not merely a sketch but a perfect representation 
of difficult attitudes of the human figure, and of 
fugitive combinations of drapery. 

For the landscape painter this process is not 
quite so applicable ; the difficulty of conveying on 
his sketching excursions the requisite quantity of 
glass acts as a bar to the use of collodion. 
For him there remain the various modifications of 
the prepared paper. These oceupy time and 
require for their success a greater amount of care 
and delicacy of handling, but there are indications 
of improvements in the preparation of sensitive 
Paper, as for example Le Gray’s new wax paper, 
which need only to be developed to render photo- 
graphy as docile a servant to the painter of pe 
as of figure pictures, 

To collect around one common centre all the 
practitioners of this Art if the object of the pro- 
posers of the Photographic Society. It will form 
a focus towards which will converge all the dis- 
coveries or improvements made by individuals in 





all parts of the country, and which now are 
exposed to be lost, or at best to become only 


partially known. The facility afforded for com- 
munication among the members, will power- 
fully stimulate the efforts made by manufacturers 
to produce cheap and excellent apparatus, pure 
chemicals, and papers of suitable quality, and it 
will form the natural and accessible source from 
which students may derive instruction in the 
principles of the Art and explanations of the 
difficulties which they mar name. 

We are happy to state that considerable progress 
has been made towards the establishment of the 
Society, and that its success may now be considered 
as certain, We would especially urge upon artists 
to lose no time in qualifying themselves to join it. 
A knowledge of the principles, and familiarity 
with the practice of photography, will put into 
their hands a key by which they may unlock the 
hidden mysteries of Art. Much may be said upon 
this subject; it was ably touched upon in an 
article on the stereoscope in the last number of 
the Art-Journal. It would require however more 
expansion and illustration than can be given to it 
in this notice, and we must for the present content 
ourselves with aiding to form a Society, out of 
which enormous benefits cannot fail to arise. 


SS 


SUBURBAN ARTISAN SCHOOLS. 


_— -— 


So far back as the year 1849, while public 
feeling was yet dormant, a few gentlemen, who 
felt strongly the necessity of arousing it, deter- 
mined to establish schools for the instruction of 
the operative classes in practical drawing and 
modelling, to enable workmen to execute the 
designs supplied to them with artistic feeling 
and intelligence. 

Much attention and money had previously 
been expended on schools of design, with very 
inefficient results; the parties in question, 
therefore, drew up a few rules for future 
guidance, which may be quoted—as the whole 
plan is based and founded upon them. 

“That to secure the attendance of workin 
men, the arrangements should be very economica 
and practical. A large room, a well-selected series 
of casts, and seats, with a good supply of clay, are 
all that is required. 

‘“‘ That the management of all matters relating to 
the instruction in Art, shall be vested in a com- 
mittee composed solely of men practically engaged 
in some branch of the Arts, or manufacturers or 
producers of the decorative Arts. . 

“ A separate committee of men of business shall 
be formed to superintend the financial and general 
business.”’ 

Having thus commenced, they subsequently 
formed a practical committee of artists, archi- 
tects, manufacturers, and gentlemen, and opened 
the first suburban artisan school on the Ist of 
May, 1850, at Mary’s-terrace, High-street, Cam- 
den-town, under the patronage of Prince Albert ; 
it has proved, during its two years’ trial, more 
economical and more successful than any which 
have been established on other plans; for the 
working-men have attended, and do attend, it 
eagerly. At the present moment, the male 
school contains 105, (of whom 70 are artisans), 
and the female school, 30 ; while their progress 
has s the most oe expectations of 
the founders of the establishment. 

In comparing the school with those now about 
to be established by the Society ot Arts, we 
regret to observe that the first act of their 
central committee is to recommend the prepara- 
tion of a series of drawing copies,—a system which 
the growing intelligence of the age has almost 
universally condemned. A much more useful 
undertaking would be to provide a better series 


of casts and models, ane eae a lied to the 
various schools of design are from old specimens, 
exquisitely beautiful to the educated eye, which 


supplies the ravages that time has made; but 
the outlines of all the Greek, and most of the 
Gothic ornaments, are so imperfect, that they 
uzzle the brain, and vitiate the eye of the 
earner. What is required, is, to cause a skilful 
modeller to restore carefully the imperfect out- 
lines, and then cast them as carefully in plaster ; 
the pupil would thus see their beauties as their 
made them. : 

The suecess which has attended the formation 
of the North London School, we have already 


noted, and the fact of the distances workmen 
will come to attend tuition there. Since we 
last spoke of it, it has been steadily marching 
onward, and now is overyilled by earnest students. 
This is solely the result of the energy and good 
practical management exhibited by the com- 
mittee, who have in so laudable and self-sacrifi- 
cing a spirit established and carried out this im- 
— educational movement, from which many 

ung back, fearing the result, who would now 
willingly aid a successful effort. It must ever 
be borne in mind that they bore “the heat 
and burden of the day ;” that with them were 
the risk and the responsibility ; and that, having 
thus cheerfully incurred it, and succeeded, it is 
neither fair nor honourable for any man, or body 
of men, to treat them as non-existent or ineffi- 
cient. So far from this being the case, they 
absolutely want but room to enlarge their use- 
fulness: with funds and space they will obtain 
willing students. The Committee never intended 
to restrict themselves to one district only ; but 
they felt it their duty to test well their plan, 
and to make this parent-school perfect in its 
operation before they could conscientiously pro- 
pose it as a model for general —- ast 


themselves during 


year they therefore added a class for practical 
geometry, which has succeeded perfectly. Many 
improvements and additions have suggested 


which can be 


its progress, 
carried out when the ublic shall place sufficient 
funds at their dis . 

More than a year ago, proposals were made 
for founding schools at Kensington, Lambeth, 
and Paddington, and various applications were 
made from county towns for information and 
help in the formation of similar institutions. It 
is, therefore, clear that they have a moral claim 
to a precedence on the score of priority, success, 
and title. Those who cheerfully and unselfishly 
took all risk and chances of failure, should have 
due honour when they succeed—“ palmam qui 
meruit ferat.” That they do deserve the palm, 
cannot fairly be questioned : it is not honour- 
able to deprive them of it :—it is not right that 
other institutions should copy and ignore their 
proceedings, and attempt to re-establish, on 
their ruins, what is so well and ably done. If 
aid is to be given, let it be given properly. 
It is not Government aid, nor Government 
place-making, that will educate and assist the 
workman ; but the assistance and co-operation 
of able, willing, and unselfish teachers, who will 
study his wants and necessities, obviate the one 
and satisfy the other. 


— 


MR. COLE AND THE SCHOOLS 
OF DESIGN. 


From a mass of communications on this subject 
we select one—perhaps two: they all confirm, 
as we expected they would do, our impressions 
concerning the appointment of Mr. Cole as 
Governor and Director of the British Schools of 


him, indeed, as merely “Superintendent ;” but 
it is already certain that he considers himself, 
and will continue to consider himself, their 
“Governor and Director,” of course always re- 
nsible to that “airy nothing,” “My Lords.” 
he resignation of Mr. Herbert, R.A., is one of 
the earliest facts in proof. The change of the 
name of the establishment is another. It is no 
longer “the School of Design at Somerset 
House,” but “the Metropolitan School of Orna- 
mental Art,”—so Mr. Cole wills it to be.* Of 
some of the other contemplated changes, we 
have, even now, unequivocal hints; and there 
can be little doubt that our duty for some time 
to come will compel us frequently to notice the 
proceedings of this gentleman—easy to foresee, 
and to foretell. ? 
The “circular” which announces Mr. Cole's 
appointment, and that of Mr. Redgrave, as joint 
“Superintendents of Schools of tical Art, 





* Mr. Cole has given a new heading to the Lecture 
PP may “ De = ent of Practical int.” Now, what 
is meant by practical Art (unless it be the “ noble science 
of self-defence” ) Mr. Cole may perhaps to in- 
form the numerous parties who require the explanation ; 
among others, the Lecturer, Mr. Wornum. 








Design. The order appvinting him designates . 
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bears te of February, 1852. It is the 
= by the end. A more unfortunate selec- 
tion could not have been made: we venture hed 
assert there will not be a dozen persons ~*~ e 
kingdom, capable of judging, who will hold a 
nt opinion ‘ 
aieale. The mischief has been entirely the 
work of Mr. Labouchere, the late President 
of the Board of Trade: his views were opposed 
to those of all others in his office; and it is 
to be hoped the new Government will cancel 
an arrangement disastrous to the last degree. 
In the private letter which accompanied that we 
here publish, the writer says: “ In the protest 


yon have entered against the recent unfortu- | 
nate appointment, you may rely upon the hearty | 
support of all manufacturers who take an in- | 


terest in the Schools of Design, and who feel 
that it is impossible to inflict a greater misfor- 
tune on a country, than to fill up such an office 
with such an officer.” * 

The consequences will be fatal to the Schools: 
of that there can be no question : already there 


Trade, or 


pernicious course which the Board of 
The resig- 


rather Mr. Labouchere, has adopted. 


nation of Mr. Herbert will be followed by other | 


resignations—some of them to be forced: the 


masters already find Mr. Cole to be their master | 


—able to dismiss or retain them at his pleasure ; 
and for a time, at least, they will be sufficiently 
submissive; but with the Committees it is other- 
wise: they will not, we trust, consent to be 
schooled by one whose taste, knowledge, and 
experience are of a singularly low order, and 
whom no manufacturer would think of consult- 
ing upon any one of the subjects connected with 
his Art. 

We demand that the officers of the Board of 
Trade, the committees of the provincial schools, 
and the manufacturers generally, enter a protest 
against this appointment,—forced upon the 
country by Mr. Labouchere. The nomination of 
Mr. Redgrave, though not so objectionable, is by 
no means one with which any class or party can 

satisfied: Mr. Redgrave has lent himself to 


ofr Cole; yet no one can speak with greater force 
of Mr. Cole’s unfitness for the task most unfor- 
tunately put into his hands; no one better 
knows Mr. Cole's utter incapacity for the duties 


he undertakes. But Mr. Redgrave himself is to 
do the work of a giant with the strength of a 
dwarf. Neither in his paintings nor in his Art- 
designs, has he manifested that power which 
begets confidence ; and linked, as he must be, 
with Mr. Cole, who will use him, as far as he can 
be used, even the advantages we might derive 
from Mr. Redgrave, will be negatived ; while the 


* Let the reader peruse the list of duties Mr. Cole is to 
discharge, and put his finger, if he can, upon one of them 
for which that gentleman is duly qualified :—“ It is his 
duty to place himself in communication with the manu- 
facturers, both in London and in the country, whose 
operations are connected with ornamental art; to make 
himself acquainted with their special wants, with a view 
of enabling the schools, as far as practicable, to supply 
them. He is to communicate with the different local 
committees, managers of institutes, &c., in order to ascer- 
tain their wants, to recommend the course best adapted 
for rendering those institutions practically useful to the 
manyfacturers of the district in which they are placed 
and to stimulate local exertions and voluntary associa- 
tions for the establishment and support of schools of art, 
and rendering them, as far as practicable, self-supporting. 
He is to visit and inspect the head school and female 
sdhool, in London, and the branch schools and other in- 
stitutions to which Gove-nment grants are made, and to 
report to my Lords on their condition, management, and 
progress; on the attendance of the masters, and the mode 
in which their duties are discharged ; and on the preserva- 
tion and arrangement of the collections of works of art in 
the possession of the schools. He is to visit those places 
w here it is proposed to establish new schools, and to ascer- 
tain the necessity which exists for their creation, and the 
amount of local support which may be expected ‘in order 
that my Lords may be enabled to decide upon the expe- 
diency of establishing such schools. He is to regulate 
the admission of students into the head school, under the 
yaaa Lords; and is specially to attend to all 
aoe hg to the general management of the schools, 

eluding the correspondence, reports, circulars, & 
which arise out of such business.” Ness 


from that we express thus | 


| secretary to the new concern—Mr. Deverell—it 
| ig well known, is retained only during good 
behaviour,—that is to say, 80 long as he does 
the bidding of Mr. Cole, without ook or word 
disapproving. 

With these preliminary remarks, we introduce 
the letter referred to. 


To the Editor of “Tue Ant-JOURNAL.” 


| «Srr,—I entertain views similar to those you 
have so unequivocally expressed in your last number 
—of the unfitness of Mr. Henry Cole for the office 
to which he has just been appointed by the Board 
of Trade. I feel oa ae in the Schools 
of Design, with one of which I have been connected 
as a committee-man for some years, and in now 
addressing you I but discharge a ay | I owe to 
my towrsmen, who elected me one of their jurors 
in the Great Exhibition—a duty I owe to the 
school, the progress of which I have watched with 
great interest—and a duty I owe to myself, in 
connexion with a manufacture essentially dependent 
upon the art of design—to protest in the strongest 
terms against an appointment which is remarkable 


| only for its extreme unfitness. 
are signs and tokens not to be mistaken of the | ba 


“The official communication, which has just 
been circulated amongst the provincial schools, 
has produced universal surprise and disappointment, 
and their unanimity on this subject may be regarded 
as prophetic of a failure, which all are anticipating. 

“ The wisdom of such a selection is to be judged 
of by the rules of ordinary life—the retiecting 
members of our species are perhaps too apt to look 
at a man’s antecedents as furnishing the most sub- 
stantial ground on which to rest their hopes or 
fears respecting his future success; and, taking 
this every-day view of Mr. Cole’s past experience, 
I confess I see more to dismay than encourage me 
in what I feel justified in expecting will be his 
future course. It was the failure of Felix Sum- 
merly’s Art-manufacture speculations which first 
introduced to notice the Assistant-Keeper of the 
Public Records, and he has since edited a journal, 
of which I would observe that not being very 
fastidious in its remarks was the least objectionable 
of its peculiarities. 

‘I am quite aware that Mr. Cole was an efficient 
instrument in aiding the carrying out of the Great 
Exhibition, but I am also amongst those who think 
that he was most abundantly remunerated when 
he pocketed the large sum of 3400/. for his services 
in that capacity. With these views I have no 
alternative but to suppose that Mr. Cole’s advance- 
ment to his present prominent position is a tribute 
to his peculiar notions on Art-manufacture, and 
in acknowledgment of the value of his literary 
labours on this subject—conclusions, however, 
which are a little disturbed when I recollect. that 
this same Mr. Cole, in, 1849, put the country to 
the expense of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, before which he had the most ample 
opportunities of expounding and recommending 
his own very crude theory relating to the Schools 
of Design, and his peculiar mode of trying to 
‘wed Art and Manufacture,’* but,before which, 
he was compelled to acknowledge the insuperable 
difficulties by which he found himself beset at that 
time ; an opinion in which it is quite evident, from 
their report, that the Parliamentary Committee 
entirely concurred, Failing, as Mr. Cole unques- 
tionably did, to secure a report favourable to his 
own views, his present position of authority and 
influence is properly regarded with alarm and 
dismay by all interested in the provincial schools 
whose present course of instruction and settled 
objects are to be disturbed and deranged, to make 
room for a system which I hesitate not to term 
questionable, since it failed to secure the approba- 
tion of a tribunal of his own selection. 

“The errors by which Mr, Cole’s scheme is dis- 
figured, have been exposed in so masterly and 
unanswerable a manner by Mr. Wornum, in his 
admirable letters in your Journal for January and 
February, that I need only refer to them for a 
complete refutation of this professional absurdity. 
I speak confidently when I say, that the school 
with which I am connected, is progressing satisfac- 
torily, and that it is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance that the system of instruction which is 
producing such solid results, should not give place 
to wild theories and vague speculations, which are 
Utopian in their character, and to carry out which 
would require that the race of instruction should 
be commenced anew. 

‘The judgment which has been pronounced on 
Mr. Cole’s Art-manufactures, and the very subor- 
dinate rank to which his opinions are entitled, on 
the best mode of trying to‘ wed Art and Manu- 








nnd Le Report of Select Committee on “ Schools of 





ee 


facture,’ certainly do not justify those experim: 

in the management of the Schools of which M 
Cole has always stood forth as the chief advocate” 
“ Vacillation and infirmity of purpose, as well as 
recipitation, are pe many bnpe in every relation of 
life ; and I would warn Mr. Cole that, in attempt. 
ing hasty and unnecessary changes, he will re-o 

a controversy which every true friend to the Schools 
will desire to close; and should he unfold the old 
piratical flag of his avowed sentiments, an agita- 
tion may be aroused, of which all must see the 
direction and the end, 

** As to Mr. Redgrave, Mr. Cole’s colleague in the 
new arrangement, I will only observe that he is an 
artist and a gentleman; and I am quite sure wil] 
feel that the results of his own good efforts in Art. 
manufactures — to make him charitable in 
mee y+ on the efforts of others. 

“A JUROR IN THE GREAT Exursition.” 


To this letter we add a passage from another, 
transmitted to us also by a member of one of the 
Provincial Committees :— 

** The Schools of Design have, indeed, come to a 
pretty pass, now that their superintendence is put 
into the hands of Mr. Cole, of Felix Summerly 
notoriety. We have some inkling of the nature of 
the revolution that is to take place in these institu- 
tions from Mr. Cole’s own exposition of his views 
at Bradford, where he, on ) > eee 5th of this 
year, ridiculed them as the begging institutions 
that live on public taxation, and attempted to 
create a vulgar laugh by sneering at Venuses and 
Germanicuses, suggesting magnolias in their place. 
Instead of museums of Art, we are now to have 
hothouses of plants ;—the new superintendent had 
better at once transplant the schools to the grounds 
at Kew, and replace the present masters,.those of 
them who will remain, by intelligent market-gar- 
deners. However, be it observed that Mr. Cole’s 
sneer at the taxation assistance was made before 
he was installed at the head of these schools, with 
a salary of no less than 10007. per annum, out of 
this very public taxation, and for which he is 
capable of doing the schools no manner of service ; 
while the sum of 1000/7. which he absorbs would 
have been of infinite value if portioned out judi- 
ciously among those schools to which the grant is 
as yet most inadequate.” ° 


If Mr. Cole thinks he can “bamboozle” the 
Committees of the Provincial Schools as easily 
as Mr. Labouchere, he will find himself mistaken. 
These committees consist generally of practical 
and sound-thinking men, who stand in no terror 
of Mr. Cole, but, on the contrary, thoroughly 
comprehend him, and accurately estimate him. 
He will fall before them : if the masters dare not 
speak, the committees dare; and, at no very 
distant period, Mr. Cole will be sent back to the 
Record Office. 

Reasoning shrewdly enough, and wise enough 
“in his generation,” he has not resigned his ap- 
pointment at the Record Office. It is to be kept 
unfilled until he has decided whether to return 
to it or not; in other words, until he has ascer- 
tained if this monstrous attempt at a new job 
shall be or shall not be successful for the jobber. 


_——— 
HEBE 


FROM THE STATUE BY CANOVA. 


No greater proof is necessary to be adduced as 
evidence of the estimation in which this work is 
held, than the fact of Canova executing it four 
times by express commission. It was first pro- 
duced, in 1796, for the Countess Albrizzi, the 
sculptor’s intimate friend; again, in 1801, for 
the Empress Josephine; in 1814, for Lord 
Cawdor; and, in 1816, for Count Guerin. 

The story of the work is Hebe descending 
through the sky, and poised in mid-air, as if just 
touching with the extremity of one delicate foot 
the throne of “Imperial Jove ;” but, as Mr. 
Memes observes, in his “ Life of Canova,” “her 
floating ringlets, and transparent drapery stream: 
ing in the Toons created by her own motion, 
seems rather to belong to the magic illusions of 
painting, than to the sober realities of 
sculpture.” The Art in its purity has here, 
doubtless, been sacrificed to a kind of pape 
effect, yet the statue exhibits much elegance an 
beauty in the aerial posture of the figure, 
joyous yet unaffected expression in the coun 
tenance, and great delicacy and refinement 1% 
the whole embodiment. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. amount ot substantial and profitable labour which it yields. 
No. XIV.—PAUL POTTER. 


No man can be said to have died young, however short his 
period of existence, who leaves behind him an honourable and 
abiding name; he may have been cut off before his powers 
had ripened into maturity, so that the world remains ignorant 
of what his future years would have produced; or his pre- 
mature death may have greatly abridged the benefits to | 
mankind es from a prolonged term of life, and thereby 
have conti the sphere of its operations ; yet his mission 
is fulfilled to the extent of his opportunities ; his reward is 
certain, for he hath done what he could. 
The oft-repeated maxim, “ Life is short, and Art is long,” 
was never more truly verified than in the history of Paul Potter. | 





EVENING. 


He died, it may be said, almost before he had reached manhood, 
but the fame of his Art will endure long after the brilliancy 
of the tints has vanished from his pictures, and the destroying 
moth has found its way to the canvas. 

A stranger to European Art would naturally inquire what 
noble and exciting themes had engaged the pencil of a painter 
Lire, as to its real value, must not be estimated by length of days, but by the | whose name stands so prominently forward in the annals of Art; 
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THE DRINKING-TROUGH. 


iti i ht, perchance, think that e 
and when told that he had no higher ambition | the flocks and herds that feed upon green pas | man, the querist might, , think 
than to portray the dementio benale of the field, | tures, and, occasionally, the teams of the plough- | a great reputation founded upon so insignificant | 
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; oni — 
was incompatible with its subject ; 
ary understand the claims of a Ramelle, 6 
Titian, a Rembrandt, and - a, - 
’ painter of sheep and 0 ) 

a vith those whose genius has ateued ~e 
delighted a civilised world, is scarcely ” penn 
prebended. The actions and passions of is fe aw 
men may not seem unworthy of being ee 
rated ; these are, as it were, in unison rr ‘ 
own ; a common sympathy of thought “ ee 
links them together ; but the case 1s - - a 
when the genius of a man is ——~ ae 
only upon objects which are the study an . 
pride of the cowherd, This train of reasoni s 
would be natural, but is perfectly fallacious ; ad- 


panionship, nor was the young lady herself, 
insensible to the attentions paid her: in due 
time, therefore, proposals were made to the | 
lather for her hand, but the only answer re- | 
ceived from the indignant architect was the con- | 
temptuous reply, that he could not think of 
xiving his daughter to “a painter of beasts.” | 
Puul was not, however, discouraged by the re- | 
fusal ; he worked hard; his atelier was visited by 
the magnates of the land, princes, nobles, and | 
wealthy burgomasters, who eagerly bought his 
pictures, so that Balkanende began to think that, | 
all things considered, cattle-painting was not | 
quite so degrading a profession as he had pre- 
sumed it to be; and that Paul Potter, after all, | 
would not prove so very unsuitable a match for 
his daughter, and he consented to their union: 





‘tting the superior merit of him who attempts 
t> dalente the higher order of intelligences— 
those to whom the brute creation was made 
subject—still the comparatively subordinate 
rank decreed to the mere animal-painter must 
not exclude him from receiving the same honours 
in a lower scale of art. Rubens would have been 

ed asa great painter had he never used his 
pencil for aught besides his inimitable “ boar- 
hunts”; and to come down to our own age and 
country, Landseer has earned a reputation un- 
su by any artist of his time, native or 
foreign, whatever style each may have adopted. 

Paul Potter was born at Enkhuysen in Hol- 


land, in the year 1625: he received the rudi- 


MILKING TIME. 


the artist was then in his twenty-fifth year. He 
now took a fine house at the Hague, removed 
into it with his young wife, and pursued his 
practice with renewed energy ; his popularity as 


| an artist being much increased by his agreeable 


manners and general intelligence, added to a 
realy turn for conversation, These qualities 
combined made his residence a pleasant resort 
for the cognoscenti of the day ; among whom was 
frequently to be seen Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
one of Potter's most liberal patrons. “It was 
about this period,” says Smith, in his “ Catalogue 
Raisonné,” “that the Princess Emily of Solms 
desired a picture by his hand, Pleased with the 
honour of such a command, the artist determined 
to make it one of his best works, and spared no 
pains to attain that object ;” but unfortunately 








ments of his art from his father, 
an artist of mediocre talent, and his only in- 
structor, who soon after the birth of Paul went 
to reside at Amsterdam. Such was the progress 
of the young painter under his father's guidance 
and the advantages derived from studying the 
many fine pictures in the Dutch capital, that at 
the age of fifteen he was held in the highest 
estimation, and was already considered one of 
the most promising artists of his time. He then 
quitted Amsterdam for the Hague, and fixed his 
abode at the house of an eminent architect 
named Balkanende, who had a daughter gifted 
with great personal attractions. Paul soon found 
he was not proof against such dangerous com. 


Peter Potter, 





an injudicious introduction, scarcely consistent 
with delicacy of feeling,—a fault, by the way, in 
which both the Dutch and Flemish ee 
were too apt to indulge,—caused its se y 
the Princess. This picture, which is sinall, 1s 
one of the painter’s most admired productions ; 
it was removed by the French, during the late 
war, from the gallery of the Prince of Hesse 
Cassel, and became the property of the a 
Josephine, at Malmaison ; at the peace of Hd 
it was purchased by the Emperor of Russia ned 
four thousand guineas, and is ne wrtice 8 
collection at the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
Another of Paul Potter's liberal pee 
the Burgomaster Tulp, of Amsterdam, relaX 
by marriage to the celebrated Dayne ove 
the friend and patron of Rembrandt. *0 
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painted a life-size portrait of Tulp, who was a 
young man, dressed in the military costume of a 
civic knight of that period, and mounted on a 
noble mottled grey charger. It is the only work 
of the kind the artist ever undertook, and is 
regarded, therefore, with high estimation. It is 
still, we believe, at Amsterdam, in the possession 
of a collateral descendant of Six. “ Whether,” 
says Smith, “it was in compliance with the 
pressing invitations of Tulp, or to avoid the 
jealous and malicious persecutions of other 
artists, which he is said to have experienced, 
Potter quitted the Hague in 1652, and went to 
reside at Amsterdam. He was now under the 


green meadows that surround the royal “ village” 
of the Hague, sketching with unwearied assiduity 
and care the cattle, singly or in groups, that 
browsed therein, copying with the utmost mi- 
nuteness every peculiarity of form and expres- 
sion, the varieties of colour and texture of skin, 
the broad muscular development of the bull, 
and the placid rotundity of the sheep. “The 
Dutch,” writes M. Charles Blanc, in the “ Vies 
des Peintres,” from which our engravings are 
taken, “is the first nation to whom must be 
awarded the honour of elevating the inferior 
orders of nature ;” and it must be allowed that 








tof nature; but hed-it been otherwise, it may 


protection of his friend and patron, for whom he 
was indefatigable, commencing his labours at 
day-break, and continuing them until sun-set. 
His evenings were also devoted to objecta con- 
nected with his art, either drawing or etching.” 

Such a painter as Paul Potter would never 
have attained eminence in a country where the 
subjects of his pencil were not of national 
interest. Popularity of the matter portrayed is 
always essential to the popularity of an artist, 
irrespective of the talent with which it is brought 
forward. The Italian would care little for the 
Dutchman's sheep and oxen, however exquisitely 
delineated; nor would the Dutchman esteem 





A PASTORAL BCENE,. 


the pictures ot Paul Potter have greatly tended 
to keep alive the interest in them. 

The landscapes of this artist must be looked 
upon as comparatively subordinate parts of his 
subjects, though they are represented with much 
talent and picturesque effect. The localities to 
which he resorted for study gave him little or 
no opportunity for indulging in the sublimities 


still be doubted whether he would not have 
sacrificed the opportunities to his more favourite 
objects. Whatever he did, however, was done 
effectually ; and the days which he passed, from 








the saints and martyrs of Italy as they are there 
estimated ; chacun a son com The dairy-farnie 
of Holland, their herds of kine and flocks of 
sheep feeding upon broad and verdant pasturage, 
are the ey and boast of the Dutchman ; and 
we English entertain a kindred feeling to theirs. 
It was no wonder, then, they took especial inter- 
est in the labours of one who pictured these 
scenes with such extraordinary beauty and truth. 
Nature was at all times the model of Paul 
Potter, and it may safely be affirmed that every 
animal introduced into his pictures is an exact 
portrait, and that he never “designed” even a 
cow. Day after day he might be seen in the 








early morning to the setting sun, in the damp 
marsh-lands of Holland, were not lost upon the 
laborious painter who knew so well how to 
depict, with unprecedented truth, the varied 
aspects of time and locality. 

Paul Potter used occasionally to pass the long 
winter evenings in etching. There are but few of 
his prints, however, which have come down to 
us, but those few exhibit admirable freedom and 
spirit. His drawings, also, are highly esteemed 
by amateurs, and sell for very large sums.* 





* To be continued. 
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COSTUMES OF VARIOUS EPOCHS. 


DRAWN AND DESCRIBED BY PROFESSOR HEIDELOFF. 


—_———— 


ig. 1. Costume of the Emperor Maximilian 
L "fe was born March 22, 1459; was married 
to Maria, the heiress of Burgundy, and died, 
January 12, 1579, at Wels, in Austria Proper. 


Our engraving is copied from a coloured sketch 
by Holbein. His dress consisted of polished 
steel armour, made after his own direction, with 
golden ornaments ; the helmet being surmounted 
by a plume of white ostrich feathers. A surcoat 
embroidered with gold and velvet trimmings, 
with the order of the Golder Fleece suspended 


ery 


aS an \ é 
a, 


from his neck ; gilt sword hilt and gauntlets 
completed the dress. This noble, valiant, and 
heroic emperor, the last knight in the true sense 
of the word, turned his attention especially to 


the development of military art; 
cellent judge of all that be! 
of armoury, the unprovement of which 


he was an ex 
belonged to the science | 
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deavoured to secure by appointing the best 
artists then existing to the superintendence of 
such works. The best armour was at that time 
made at Nuremberg, Mechlin, and Vienna. 
According to an old report, the Emperor is said 
to have ted some improvements in its 
construction himself ; hence it is that the hand- 





| oldest and most valiant of the Suabian nobility, 
| and was one of the most persevering in its adhe- 
| rence to the house of Hapsburg, for which it 
made great sacrifices. The knight’s dress con- 
sisted of a scarlet doublet, with slashed sleeves, 
showing the shirt ; short slashed hose, attached 
| to the stockings ; a green mantle, with white 
silk lining; a golden agraffe and tassel. His 


| October 24, 1793. The sketch is taken from a 
| design, made in 1789, by my father, Victor 
| Heideloft, whose patron he was. This costume 
he used to wear in the summer months, when 
| Sa his favourite seats, Hohenheim and 

Grafeneck. It consisted of a violet and rose- 
coloured shot silk dress coat, lined with white 


he en- | silk, yellow waistcoat, short buckskin breeches, 


i 











chanced! 
somest and best armour remaining j; 
attributed to this Emperor's time, "one 
Figs. 2 and 3. Costumes of the 
representing the knight Von Nei 
wife, taken from an altar-piece, w 
represented as kneeling before the 
The knight's family was reckoned 


year 1487, 
perg and his 
ere they are 
holy saints, 
amongst the 








beautiful hair was of light auburn, covered with 
a scarlet bonnet, which was ornamented with a 
golden button and a white plume; his sword 
and er were of iron. His lady wears a 
violet-coloured dress, with a golden girdle, white 
head gear, yellow petticoat, and crimson boots. 
Fig. 4. Charles Eugene, reigning Duke of 
Wurtemberg, born February 11, 1728, died 
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Mh. wr 
gree, 
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and top boots, and a small hat, edged with 
swan’s ‘town, looped up with a golden es 
Underneath the coat he wore the road 

band of the Wurtemberg “ Tagdorden” (Order 
of the Chase), the Order of the Golden Fleece 
was suspended round his neck, and the military 
Order of St, Charles (which he instituted) was 


attached to his button-hole. The saddle and 
————— 
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other accoutrements of his horse were in the 
plain English style, the housing of green velvet, 
edged with gold. He was one of the most intel- 
ligent sovereigns of Wurtemberg, and a great 
patron of the Arts. His favourite institution 
was the “ Karlschule,” an academy with a kind 
of military organisation, intended for the educa- 
tion of civil and military officers, famous as the 
school where the celebrated poet, Friedrich 
Schiller, received his education. 

Fig. 5. Female costume of the year 1564, 
copied from a design of Jost Amann, in an old 
family record, representing a Nuremberg patri- 
cian lady's winter dress; the cape is of crimson 
brocade, lined with white or light grey fur, 
edged with black velvet, wrought with gold ; 
the dress is of lilac and white figured silk, and 
the trimming a coloured leaf pattern on a green 
ground; round the neck a golden chain and 
cross, The head-dress is of golden network, 
over which is a black velvet cap. Her boots are 
blue. Iam in possession of an original sketch 
of Amann’s, three feet high and four long, repre- 
senting a tournament held on the 3rd of March, 
1560, on the market-place at Nuremberg. This 
sketch contains many such beautiful costumes, 
some of which I intend to present to the readers 
of the Art-Jowrnal. 

Figs. 6 and 7. Male and female costumes of 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, taken 
from an old family record, the designer of which 
is unknown. The superscription gives only 
their names, Wilhelm von Bibra, Catharina von 
Rabenstein, both of the Franconian nobility. 
The costumes and colouring are exceedingly pic- 
turesque. Von Bibra’s dress is as follows :—His 
doublet is of gold brocade, worked with crimson 
velvet flowers, over which he wears a spacious 
green mantle, trimmed with black velvet, the 
wide sleeves of which are open at the ends, and 
fastened with golden cord. The short slashed 
hose are of crimson velvet, with white silken 
puffings, the small clothes of light yellow, and 
his chest is graced with a richly folded chemi- 
sette, terminated in a ruffle ; a golden chain is 
worn round the neck. The cap is of crimson 
velvet, slashed. The hilt of the sword is of iron. 
The lady’s dress is sky-blue silk, plaited ; having 
wide sleeves, slashed at the top, with white silk 
puffings. The boddice is of gold brocade, laced 
with a silver chain ; the cambric chemisette is 
finely plaited and embroidered with gold, and so 
are the ruffles. The head-dress is a golden net, 
set with pearls, covered with a slashed crimson 
cap, trimmed with gold cord, and decorated with 
eight blue and white feathers. The ladies of 
those days used to wear four under garments, of 
which the one next to the dress was very costly. 
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SURPLUS FUNDS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


A NuMBER of schemes have been submitted to 
the Royal Commission for the expenditure of the 
surplus funds obtained by the late Great Exhibition, 
for the benefit of science, art, and manufacture. 
I venture to bring forward one that I think 
18 worthy of attention, and which involves the 
expenditure of a comparatively small sum, whilst 
it could not fail to produce very favourable results. 

I would preface my proposition by stating that, 
from various circumstances, I have been frequently 
called upon to form or to add to collections of 
casts, for the purposes of instruction: an experience 
of about fourteen years, and that of extensive 
purchases, have enabled me fully to appreciate the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining even tolerable casts 
in this country. Those procurable from ancient 
Statues preserved in continental museums, are 
generally copies of casts from bad moulds, and the 
supply of casts of ornament is totally inadequate 
to our wants. 

I need not say a word in support of the desirable- 
ness of supplying fine examples to schools, and of 
enabling the community to procure, readily and 
cheaply, eo specimens of ornamental Art. Any 
one who has visited the model-rooms of our manu- 
facturers must be aware of the 
which such models are accumulated, and of their 
ve imperfect nature in the majority of instances. 

he French Government, wise in its fostering 


ess withwe often find 


care of Art, has made provision for a plentiful 
supply of casts to its schools and to manufacturers, 
and has formed a fine collection of moulds in Italy 
and elsewhere, from which we have received the 
gat portion of our supplies in this non In 

838 I received a medal from the Royal iety 
of Arts in Scotland, for my — upon the For- 
mation of National Casting Establishments; the 
idea was warmly supported at the time by a number 
of influential people, and was brought under the 
notice of Government. One objection made was 
the interference with private speculation: but in 
Paris, where there is a national establishment for 
casting, there may be said to be three private 
establishments for one existing in London; and 
artists, designers, workers in metal, carvers, and 
others requiring fine models, can procure them of 
a very fine character and quality at the Louvre, 
or in the shops, with facility, and at a very cheap 
rate; whilst in our workshops, I have never seen 
even a tolerable cast amongst those collected to 
serve as models, 

In my opinion, the procuring of fine models is 
the most important, and ought to be the first step 
taken in any scheme for promoting arts and manu- 
factures. do not think it a step in the right 
direction to purchase works of modern foreign 
manufacture, however excellent, as models; we 
have too many of these mere imitations already. 

We must go to the sources to which our clever 
and skilful neighbours have gone, and educate our 
people, to appreciate and understand fine works of 
Art in the same way that they do, and to make the 
same or a still better use of it. Iam not insensible 
to the benefit of a museum of objects of foreign 
manufacture if rightly used : so far back as 1842, [ 
suggested to the honourable Board of Manufactures 
the formation of a museum of manufactures and 
works of Art upon the plan of that in the Hétel 
Cluny in Paris, and I actually made some purchases 
at Nuremberg with the object of commencing such 
a collection; but however valuable such may be to 
manufacturers they are quite secondary to collec- 
tions of casts, 

My scheme included the casting of entire monu- 
ments, not mere accumulations of details, which 
experience has told me are frequently misapplied 
by designers. I proposed, for example, to cast the 
entire entablature and capital of the remains called 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, the whole of one 
side of the ancient part of the arch of Trajan, 
the entire Tomb of C. Juliano, the Medicis, the 
entire gates of Ghiberti, including architraves and 
cornice, and so on with other monuments, Upon 
subsequently visiting Paris to purchase casts, I 
found that this had actually been carried out by 
our enterprising neighbours. 

I beg to offer my suggestion to the consideration 
of the Royal Commission. When I first brought 
it forward, being intimately acquainted with the 
museums of Italy, the existing facilities for pro- 
curing casts, the cheapness of moulding, and the 
facility of transport by sea to this country from the 
Italian ports, I felt that the object was perfectly 
attainable at a moderate expenditure; and I cannot 
doubt that, by the outlay of a few thousand pounds, 
a collection of moulds might be made in the 
principal capitals of Italy, which would remed 
the existing miserable dearth of models in this 
country, and produce the most beneficial results to 
Art and manufacture. 

Besides moulds from classic, medieval, and 
revival monuments, moulds might readily be made 
from precious works of every description, in bronze, 
in which the museums and churches in Italy 
abound; also from the admirable examples of 
decoration in terra-cotta, and in carved wood, to 
be found in every town in the Peninsula. é 

Many proposals have been made to establish 
collections of casts in our provincial towns, and 
no one can doubt the value of such collections, 
or the benefits which they must confer. At present, 
such galleries cannot be formed at a reasonable 
cost, or provided with good casts, except from the 
British Museum. Recourse must be had to France 
and Italy for casts of a good quality of the fine 
works in foreign galleries. 

If the Royal Commission would consent to the 
expenditure of a few thousand pounds in moulds, 
to be made at Milan, Brescia, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Sienna, Rome, and Naples, and some 
other places, and would bring them to London, 
and would furnish casts of them at a reasonable 

rice, whilst it would become a matter of a few 
undred pounds to provide a Provincial Museum 
with casts, our manufacturers might at the same 
depot be furnished at a cheap rate with the finest 
models in the world, to replace the rubbish which 
at the present time in their model- 


’ C. Heatn WI11so0n. 


Glasgow, March 12th. 


ART AND LAW. 


Two cases connected with Art have recently come 
before the courts of law, in both of which, we 
regret to know, the — concerned have “ put in 
an appearance,” as the lawyers say, not very digni- 
fied, and, in one case, most disrepatable. abi a 

At the Manchester County Court, in the early 
part of last month, Mr. Agnew, the well-known 
print-publisher in that town, sought to recover the 
sum of ten guineas from Mr. Joseph Simpson, an 
active member of the late, and now resuscitated, 
Anti-Corn-Law League, which ten guineas were 
the price of a proof impression of the engraving of 
the ‘Council of the League,” painted for Mr. 
Agnew by Mr. Herbert, R.A., and engraved by 
Mr. Bellin, When the print was ready for delivery, 
an impression was forwarded to Mr. Simpson, who 
had early placed his name on the list of subscribers, 
but he refused to take it, the chief ground of his 
objection being that the picture did not represent 
bond fide the Council, inasmuch as some two or 
three heads appeared there whose owners did not 
strictly belong to that important body. An attempt, 
we must say not of the most honourable kind, was 
made by the counsel of the defendant to exonerate 
his client from the liability, by an endeavour to 
prove that no legal contract had been made between 
the reputed buyer and seller, inasmuch as Mr. 
Simpson had entered his name in the book open 
for subscriptions, which book did not contain the 
name of the dealer. The judge very properly over- 
ruled this objection, and well, pet hay might Mr. 
Agnew’s counsel express his surprise ‘‘ that an im- 
portant member of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
should have instructed his counsel to take such an 
objection as that.” 

he trial excited a vast deal of interest in Man- 

chester, and no little amusement among the 
crowded audience who were present. The prin- 
cipal witnesses called for the plaintiff were Mr. 
Graves and Mr. Gambart, the print-publishers, 
Mr. Duval and Mr. Hammersley, artists, all of 
| whom gave their testimony in favour of the print 
as a work of Art; as it had been attempted to prove 
that the entire mass of heads was nothing more than 
a huge group of caricatures. We remember that 
when the engraving came before us for review, we 
expressed very nearly the same opinion, stating, 
however, that Mr. Bellin, who had done his work 
well and faithfully, could not be held responsible 
for its defects, which undoubtedly were those of the 
artist. But wherever the fault lay, as the sub- 
scribers to the engraving had the opportunity of 
inspecting the picture in Manchester, they clearly 
had the option of withdrawing their names from 
the subscription-list, it dissatisfied with the work ; 
and they as clearly had no grounds for repudiating 
the print, if it were shown to be a faithful copy of 
the picture. 
The principal witness for the defence was the 
painter, Mr. Herbert, who, it seems, had originally 
introduced into his composition the head of Dr, 
Massie, a member of the ‘‘ League,” but not of the 
* Council,’ and also an active member of the 
‘Protestant Alliance,” such introduction being a 
stumbling-block of offence to the defendant in this 
action, but why or wherefore did not appear, 
though it does not seem to have arisen from religious 
scruples on Ais part. The artist, on the contrary, 
had some prickings of conscience for what he had 
done, at the suggestion of the publisher. For 
when the picture was in Manchester, it was taken 
out of Mr. Agnew’s possession for a short time, 
to permit Mr. Herbert to do something which 
he said was necessary to it, and when the owner 
again saw it, he found that the head of the Doctor 
had been daubed over. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Mr. Agnew then objected to the altera- 
tion, but the picture was sent to London to Mr. 
Bellin, who unveiled the objectionable features, 
and introduced them in all their original comeliness 
into the print. The issue of the trial, to be brief, 
was against the repudiating subscriber. 
There were one or two points that came out in 
evidence which must not be passed over. Mr. 
Agnew affirmed “there never was an agreement 
between me and Mr. Herbert,—and he dare not 
say there was—that he should be at liberty to paint 
out Dr. Massie’s head after he had pain t in, 
if he thought it a to the picture.” Mr. 
Herbert, when examined, says he “ painted in the 
head of Dr. Massie under a strong protest that he 
should have a right to paint it out if he found it 
injurious to the composition;’’ but it does not 
appear that he told Mr. Agnew what he was about 
to do when the picture was removed from the 
gallery of the publisher, It is more than probable 
that, his intent been made known to Mr. 
Agnew, he would not have consented to its re- 
moval. There seems to have been a march stolen 
upon him in a manner not over creditable. 





















































er point we would refer to is a statement 
a om Me” Bellin, and which, on the ene 
examination of Mr. Herbert, was cortalaly act 
satisfactorily explained by that gentleman, 
would not make the usual touches on the pape 
because he had made a vow not to do 80; - 
ale that the head of the obnoxious Doctor had 
been painted out because be is a zealous Protestant ; 
the inference being, that Mr. Herbert; a oe 
Catliolic, could not conscientiou®l help to make 
popular one notoriously hostile to hisown religious 
faith, although he is stated to have acknowl 
that “he mght get a dispensation from 
iritual adviser, if he were to give the money to a 
charitable purpose,” It may not be known to all 
éur readers that Mr. Herbert was originally a Pro- 
testant, and beeame “ converted,” with all his 
household, a few years ane The “charity of con- 
verts"” is an adage; if Mr. Herbert objected to 
paint. the head of Dr. Massie because he is a 
‘gealous Protestant,” what excuse does Mr, 
Herbert offer for having painted “The Trial of | 
the Seven Bishops,” and “ The, Westminster De- 
claration of Freedom of Conscience.” Now we 
can searcely believe that in England, and in the | 
nineteenth century, such bigotry should be mani- 
fested. - Verily, as the learned judge remarked, it 
seems to have been-a “head-strang piece of 
business altogether.” We suspect Mr. Agnew 
will forthe future dispense both with ‘‘ Leaguers 
and intolerant painters. One thing is clear, how- 
ever, that either Mr. Agnew or Mr. Herbert has 
sworn to‘ the thing thatis not,” and if the one 
finds it easy to get a dispensation from his spiritual 
adviser, we hope the other party will obtain one 
from his conscience. 








The other case to which we have alluded arose 
out of a motion_made in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, by Mr. Bogue, the publisher, to restrain 
Messrs, Houlston and Stoneman, booksellers and 
publishers, from issuing a book which contained de- 
signs or drawings from groups of animals inthe great 
Exhibition of last year; the plaintiff, Mr. Bogue, 
alleging that such drawings been piratically 
copied from those made by artists whom he had 
employed and paid, and which had alread 
been engraved and published by him in a wor 
entitled ‘‘ The. Comical Creatures from Wurtem- 
berg.” From the evidence adduced on: the trial, 
it was proved that a Mr. Philps, for whom Messrs, 
Houlston and Stoneman published, employed Mr. 
George Measom, the wood engraver, to get the 
drawings made and engraved from the original 
objects in the Crystal Palace, but instead of so 
doing, several were unmistakeably copied from 
Mr, Bogue’s publication, as was shown by the 
adoption of certain alterations in the grouping of 
the figures as they stood in the Exhibition, made 
by the plaintiff's artists. The defendants, who 
seemed altogether unaware of the piracy, argued 
through their counsel that Mr. Bogue had not 
established his title to a copyright in the designs 
in question, inasmuch as he had not complied with 
the requisitions of the 8th Geo. II., c. 13, which 
was the existing statute regulating the copyright 
of prints and engravings; and which provides that 
the date of the publication, and the name of the 

prietor, must be truly engraved upon the plate 
which the engraving was made. That Act 
of Parliament had been extended by two other 
acts of Geo. III. 1t was admitted on the part of 
the plaintiff that the act of 8th Geo. II. was that 
which now regulated the law with respect to the 
copyright in designs; but the plaintiff said that. 
his publication was a “book,” and that it was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall in his name as the pro- 
prietor ; and he referred to the 6th and 6th Vict., 
é. wis him the copyright of that book. 

With regard to the point of law here raised, we 
paay remark that if the act of Geo. II. referred to 
bas not been repealed, it is high time that it be 
erased from the statute book, unless it is supposed | 
fo have no application beyond engravings on metal | 
plates, and which we believe to have been the sole in- 
tention of those who framed it. The idea of having | 
fhe | a s sous attached to every book-print | 

ute absurdity, such 

complied mith, The ¥ as never would be 

arker, took this view of the case, and judg- 

ment in favour of the plaintiff, poe ntl ig 

caer allegation, and restraining the defendants 
be selling their work ; the latter will, of course 
losers to a considerable amount, The dishonesty 

of the party who led them into the meshes of the | 

ad requires no comment from us, 

lon we warning to other publishers. 

is in itself a high and ennoblin 

a @ One, we are not 

/ often called upon to expose their misdeeds; but 


we must not shrink fr j : 
is thus publicly thrust en . <uty, when ie 
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OBITUARY. 
MR. JOHN LANDSBER, A.E.R.A. 


Mx. Joun Lanpsen, one of the oldest members 
in the ape of the at a great 
, upwa of ninety years, t ¥ ¥ 
Gaieaty. Art seems to be hereditary in his 
family, as he was the father of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A., Charles Landseer, R.A., and 
Thomas Landseer, the bAaeee ag Saepaves of 
many of Sir Edwin’s pictures, whose son George is 
toeoling in the pro of his elder relative. The 
only portrait by Sir Edwin we ever remember to 
have seen was that of his father, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy some five or six years since, a 
venerable and intelligent head, painted with great 
igour. 

The deceased artist was an engraver, and a pupil 
of Byrne, the distinguished landscape : ver, but 
had long since ceased ‘to labour in this department 
of his Art; one of his most suecessful works is the 
“Dogs of St. Bernard,” after the picture by his 
son Edwin. His earliest, and certainly not the 
least meritorious of his engravings, are the 
vignettes, from De Loutherbourg’s designs, in 

acklin’s Bible, and Bowyer’s “History of 
England.” His engravings from the pictures of 
wild animals by Rubens, Rembrandt, and other 
distinguished painters of such subjects, exhibit 
much character and facile execution, and his prints 
of animals, sketched and engraved by hir are 
justly entitled to similar favourable mention, His 
** Lectures on the Art of Engraving,” delivered 
at the Royal Institution, and published nearl 


| half a century ago, have always been consider 


as a lucid and able exposition of the history 
of the art. Not so, however, on another subject, 

ich, while 
on the mythological figures engraved 
ylonian cylinders, he carries his readers 
into the Zoroastrian creeds, and among the beau- 
tiful but incomprehensible mysteries of the eastern 
‘‘star-worshippers ;”’ the book, nevertheless, is in 
considerable repute with archeologists. Though 
very far advanced in years, Mr, Landseer retained 
his tastes and faculties to the last, evidences of 
which were in his contributions of numerous inter- 
esting sketches to the Royal Academy, even so 
recently as that of 1851; several of these show his 
peculiar antiquarian propensities for heathen 
worship, such as his views of Druidical temples in 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 

Shortly after his election as an Associate En- 
graver of the Royal Academy, that is, in 1807, he 
memorialised the President and Council on the 
subject of admitting engravers to full membership, 
to which, even now, they are not considered 
eligible. The discussion on the matter was carried 
on for a considerable length of time, ending just 
where it commenced, but leaving in the mind of 
Mr. Landseer, who had thus courageously advo- 
cated the interest of his ‘‘ order,”” many bitter im- 
pressions, which he never altogether got rid of. ~ 

We have no desire, now that he is dead, to dwell 
upon those ungraceful traits in his character which 
circumstances may have called forth. His weekly 
Journal of the Fine Arts, to which he gave the 
singular but not inappropriate title of “Tue 
Probe,” was remarkable for utter want of gene- 
rosity and sympathy towards ‘‘ the Profession.” It 
originated in a desire to oppose the “ Art (Union) 
Journal,” which Mr. Landseer then considered 
inefficient, and culpable—as the antipodes of his 
own work. ‘“‘ The Probe ’’ existed, if we remember 
rightly, about six months, and died, certainly un- 
lamented, if not unregarded. 
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THE CASEMENT. 


G. 8. Newrow, R.A,, Painter. J. Seuraznson, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, ift. 3im. by Lin. 


practice of repeating their subjects is not 


| 80 common with our artists as it used to be with 


| many of the old masters; still we occasionally 
| find it adopted, 


| acquired any pop 


sapecially where a picture has 
arity. Thus Newton painted 
the figure here engraved twice if not three times, 


but it will, | With some slight alterations in the details; one 


of was engraved many years since by Mr. 


and published under th ” 
Date =e r the name of “ The 
t is not very easy to associate this reall 
graceful figure with our ideas of the fair the 
of Holland ; if she be a type of the present race, 


of 





dignified attitude, with a little in 

haps, towards the coquette, but’ for the’ 
sake of giving character and pownt to the 4 
the countenance of modest beauty, with a’ slight 
tinge of melancholic expression; the rich and 
highly picturesque costume marking her as the 
daughter of ows wealthy burgomaster, ate s¢ 
many prominent features in the compositior 
will not be lost on the observer. _* 


downe’s. He was an American by 
ceived his Art-education in England. 


} Lans- 
irth, but re 
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ART. IN CONTINENTAL STATES, * 


Paris.—A decree has been issued, stating that, 
as many paintings or objects of Art, cbex 
longing to the various monarchs who have reigned 
over France, are now distributed in different ‘es- 
tablishments, where they are badly placed and 
nearly useless, the Minister of the Interior has 
orders to withdraw them from various mu- 
seums, libraries, dnd other state establishments, 
and to form a special museum at the Lou 
with the same. is will bring forward mat 
most interesting articles of fine Art now 
in oblivion. A Museum of Copies: is also to be 
formed,. of which the French nation possess 4 

lendid collection; several artists are. now em; 


ed in England, Holland, Spain, &c., in in 

copies of the fine paintings, the ori i toh 
are national property. A list of the ot 
Museums contained in the Louvre may well 

lace here. Sculpture :— Assyrian, Esyptian, 

reek, American, Antiques, Algerian, ieval, 
Renaissance, Modern, Plastér Casts. Painting: 
—Schools, Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, F j 
Dutch, German, and French: Divers Antiquities: 
— Vases, Statuettes, &c., Chinese, i 
Roman, Etruscan, Cérami 
Orfévrerie. Musée de la Marine. Total, 26 
museums. Much has been said about the li 
care taken of the paintings in the Brirish Natio 
Gallery; were the rs to take a walk into 
the Gallery of the Lanes, they would really see 
cause to complain; the paintings are in a most 
miserable state through want of warmth, an 
damp; the Gallery, usually full of students, is 
quite empty, few being able to stand the tem- 
perature; it is at two degrees only above 
point. What is the reason of this neglect no one 
can’ understand ; the Director is an enlightened 
artist, and ought to know better; many com- 
laints have been made, several ings have 

mildew on them, and the keepers walk about 

shivering.—The Museum of the Luxembourg is 
about being honoured by a very fine lage paintin 
just finished by A heffer ; the subject 18, 
“« Christ tempted by Satan.” It was ordered pur 
posely for that ery.—A petition, n 
signed, is now making 


=! 


the jury of admission be not the Hanging Com- 

mittee, because they choose the best places 

themselves : also, that the of Awards should 

be the Administrators of the ins, at least, 

artists who, not having anything at the salon, cam 

have no pérsonal interest in the same. of 
ANTWERP.—Mr. Erin Corr, the he —ary Se 

rar cere kere oo 

in this ci as been y a 

to igen. Conway, “‘ Intendant 

civile” of his Majesty 

In this letter, Mr. Corr is aw 

pon me — =. thie head oy » A 

scribers to the line-engra 

the picture of “ The Descent "trom the 

Rubens. The first proofs of this » ¢ ; 

dimensions as the print by Toschi, after Dams” 

pocten, aod the work to bo fer knoe 

ion, and the wo 80 
impressions will shortly be delivered to the sub- 
seribers, of which there is a large number. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 





LAMB.—In Christian Art the lamb is one of 
the most ancient and frequently occurring emblems 
of the Redeemer.* It is the attribute of St. 
Agnes, and of St. Genevieve; St. John also carries 
a lamb, or is accompanied by the paschal lamb, 
and is found in buildings dedicated to this saint. 
Representations are met with of Christ under the 
form of a lamb, standing on a mount, from whence 
flow four streams ; these typify the EVANGELISTS :¢ 
others represent the Saviour in the human form 
standing with a lamb by his side, and surrounded 
by twelve other lambs, representing the twelve 
apostles. In the first ages of Christianity, Art was 
not content with representing Jesus Christ under 
the form of a lamb only; the personages of the 
Old and New Testament were y 5 under 
the form of lambs or sheep: as, for instance, 
Abraham, Moses, St. John the Baptist, and the 
apostles: the latter are constantly seen under that 
form upon ancient sarcophagi, in the frescoes of 
the Catacombs, and on the ancient mosaics of the 
Roman Basilice. Sometimes the twelve tribes of 
Israel are so . ee When, however, more 
or less sheep than twelve are represented, the 
“faithful” are symbolised. Entire scenes from the 
Bible have been represented as performed by 
religious actors t ormed into lambs. In 
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illustrations representing subjects from the Apoca- 
lypse, the lamb is represented with seven horns 
and seven eyes, breaking the seals of the mysterious 
volume. f This symbol was generally introduced 
in the centre of crosses, with the Evangelist at the 
extremities; of which there are several examples 
in sepulchral brasses. In ancient monuments the 
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lamb is represented as performing various miracles 
—raising Lazarus from the dead,§ multiplying the 
loaves in the wilderness, as being baptised in 
Jordan, crossing the Red Sea, as lying slain upon 
an altar, or as standing at the fvot of the cross, 
shedding blood from its breast into a chalice which 
overflows into a neighbouring river, lastly, as 
pouring forth blood from its feet, in four streams, 
flowing over a mountain, but always carrying a 
cross. In the early frescoes and mosaics we fre- 

uently find the representation of our Lord under 
the image of a lamb lying on a throne surrounded 

































* Christ dying on the cross,is the symbolic Lamb 
spoken of by the prophets, or shedding his blood for our 
redemption, is the lamb slain by the Children of Israel, 
and with the blood of which the houses to be purified from 
the wrath of God were marked with the celestial “tau.” 
The Paschal Lamb, eaten by the Israelites on the night 
preceding their departure from is the type of that 
other Divine Lamb of whom C 
Easter, in order thereby to free themselves from the 
bondage in which they are held by vice. St. John, in 
weundsd WSs et Sat apn bok a 

n n the a 0} 
seven seals. . sshesioane 
t See the ent given under that head. 
t Our e»graving is copied a French miniature of 


a thirteenth century, given by Didron in his “ Christiaii the Emperor Maximilian I. 
conogra, zi 


@ Our engraving is co: ied from a Latin sculpture of 
the fourth contury. . 


by a cross. When representing the Saviour, the 


head of the lamb is surrounded by the cruciform 
nimbus, or surmounted by a cross. Upon chasu- 


bles and altar frontals, the lamb is frequently 
represented lying, as if dead, — the with 
the seven seals, or standing, and holding with one 


foot (sometimes the fore, at others the hind foot) 
the banner of the resurrection: this is the more 
popular mode of representation, and as an armorial 
bearing it enters into the blazon of several towns, 
noble families, and societies. In representations 
of the Agnus Dei, the following rules are generally 
observed; the body of the lamb is white, with a 

d nimbus and red cross about the head; the 

mer red at the point, with a red cross on a 
white field, next to the staff which is terminated 
by across. The image is generally figured within 
a circle or quatrefoil, on a field either azure or 


gules.t 

LAMBOYS. In armour, skirts of steel plates, 
flexible and overlap- 
ping, attached to the 

and back pieces of 
the cuirass.{ 

LAMES. Inarmour, 
small plates of steel, 
forming the continua. 
tion of the jambarts, 
over the front of the 
feet, and thus forming 
the mixed SoLLERETS 
of mail and pl es 

LAMP-BLAC . A soot obtained in the manu- 
facture of turpentine, used as os. It is very 
opaque, and dries slowly inoil. In preparing it for 
artists’ use it is necessary to calcine and wash it. 

LAMP.—Among the most beautiful remains of 
antiquity which have been preserved, are a great 








number of lamps, formed of clay, metal, terra- 
cotta, and bronze. The form of these is for the 
most part oval; flat on the top, with figures in 
relief, Our engraving represents a portable lamp 
of elegant form, preserved in the Museo Borbonico. 
Lamps of this form were usually placed on stands 
(can a another kind were suspended from 
ceilings. In Christian Art, a lighted lamp is 
the symbol of good works : it is also the attribute 
of the wise virgins; the foolish virgins carr 
inverted lamps; St. Gudule carries a lamp whic 
: an evil spirit is endea- 
(3 vouring to extinguish, 
In the portal of the 
cathedral at Amiens 
two lamps are sus- 
ended from the 
ranches of a tree. 
LANCE, In Chris- 
tian art, a lance is an 
attribute of St. Mat- 
thew, and of St. 
Thomas, 
LANCE-REST. A 
kind of hook, attached 
to the cuirass on the 
right side, for ye 
ing the lance in the charge. Our cut is copied from 
a dee in the ‘‘ Triumph of Maximilian ;"’ it shows 
the great complication of supports for the heavy 
lances of the sixteenth century. The res¢ is the 








* See the cut under Aonvs Det. 
+ The favour in which the lamb was at first held by 
artists, was so great that the human figure of Christ 
was almost entirely abandoned that the emblem might 
be substituted in a In the year 692 the Quini- 
Sextum council formally decreed that in future the historic 
re of Jesus Christ, the human countenance of the Son 
of God, should be substituted in go for the image 
of the lamb; but, notwithstanding this prohibition, 
Jesus has never ceased to be represented as a lamb. For 
more minute details of this interesting section of Chris- 
tian Ieonography, the reader is referred to M. Dipaon’s 
work, translated in Bohn's [Uustrated Library, and Pvatn's 
Glossary of ui Ornament. 
¢ They were cut away, before and behind, to allow the 
wae al oa nannnatinn the THumph of 
ies of woodcuts re 
co In the Tower of London is 
a suit of armour, presented by that sovereign to our 
K Henry VIIL. which is of similar construction. 


7 


hook in front of the right breast; but to the side 
is screwed a queue, which goes behind the arm and 
curls over at top, to prevent the weight of the 
lance bending its point downward when placed in 
the rest, and directed against an antagonist, 

LANTERN. An attribute of St. Gudule and 
of Hugues. The Persiaw Sibyl also carries one. 

LAST SUPPER.—La Cen (Fr.)—In Can- 
ACOLO (Jtal.) This subject is one of the most 
important and frequently represented in Art. Its 
treatment is either historical or devotional, de- 
pendent on the application of the picture. When 
intended for altar-pieces, the mystical version is 
adopted, as typifying the Eucharist; the other 
version has been adopted to decorate refectories, 
&c, The treatment of this subject isnarrowed within 
certain limits, yet when treated by a master mind, 
asin the famous work of Leonardo da Vinci, we 
see how it can be rescued from commonplace 
treatment.* 

LATTEN. Leron (Fr.) A finer kind of brass, 
of which the incised plates for sepulchral monu- 
ments, (BRASSES,) crosses, and a great proportion 
of the candlesticks, &c., used in the parochial 
churches, were made. 

LAUREL, A symbol of victory and of peace. 
It is one of the symbols employed upon the ancient 
Christian sarcophagi. St. Gudule carries a laurel 
crown. To the Lybian and Erythrwan Sibyls are 
often given the laurel crown, 

LAY FIGURE. Manneautin (Fr.) A wooden 
figure with free 
ee 
for the study o 


draperies. 
LEBES. A 
ecauidron, or 
kettle of bronze, 
used for boiling 
meat, &c. It 
also signifies a 


deep vessel used 
to catch the 
water poured 
over the hands 
and feet at meal 
i Our ex- 
ample is copied 
from a cooking- 
vessel found at 


Pompeii. 

LECTERN, LETTERN. A choir desk, from 
whence the anti- = 

phons and lessons 
were chaunted. 
Also a stand from 
whence the gospel 
was sung. They 
were sometimes 
constructed of 
wood, but more 
frequently of brass, 
in oe ty an 
eagle+ with out- 
na aot wings; there 
are several very 
fine examples ex- 
tant, both in Eng- 
land and on the 
continent. { In 
paintings of the 
early Christian 
school, some beau- 
tiful examples of 
Lecterns are repre- 
sented with the 
deacons or canons 
chaunting from 
them. 











* In the proper treatment of this -"} Christ wears 
the ernciform nimbus ; the Apostles, with the exception 
of Judas, are also nimbed. In the Eastern churches, 
Judas is nimbed; because the nimbus characterises 
, whether for good or evil, and not sanctity only. 
t is not uncommon to see the Devil, the beast with seven 
heads, nimbed; the nimbus being an external sign of 
authority and power. But as it was desirable to establish 
a difference between the nimbus of Judas and that of 
other sacred personages, it was sought for in the colour. 
The colour of gold is usually given to the persona of the 
Trinity; red or white to angels, apostles, the Virgin; 
violet to ordinary saints. As the nimbus could not be 
refused to Judas, being an apostle, and gifted with pow 
as such, it is covered with black, the colour of mourning. 
+ The eagle, which ix constantly found in these lecterns, 
was originally introduced with reference to 8t. John. 


As lecterns were first = re 4 7 > 
the the on a se or dragon 
salty fount cuter the claws of the bird, probably 


n further allusion to the same saint. 

t At Hal, near Brussels, is a lectern of the fifteenth 

century, consisting of an hexagonal om with buttresses 

to three of its -— ny a cage 
a ou 

"and The top of the shaft is richly embattled, from the 





4 cut under J AMBARTS. 
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LEMNISCUS. A fillet, or ribbon, of wool of 
various colours, which 
hung down from dia- 
dems, crowns, &c.,, at the 
back part of the head; 
and attached to prizes, 
such as military crowns, 
palm branches, &e., as 
an additional mark of 
honour. Our engraving 
is copied from a figure on 
e of Hamilton's vases, 
"LEOPARD. In Christian Art, under the form 
of this animal, is represented the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns, of the Apocalypse ; as it has 





| 
| 


received its power from the dragon, six of its 
heads are nimbed, while the seventh, which is | 


‘wounded to death,’ is without the nimbus, The 


| engraving ; 


Fathers regarded the Leopard as a sy mbol of per- | 


severance in evil; applying the passage in Jere- 


miah, “Can the Athiopian change his skin, or | 


” 


the leopard his spots ? 


LILY.—In Christian Art the lily is the emblem | 


of chastity, innocence, and purity; and symbolically 
attributed to the Virgin Mary. 
met with in the Catacombs, upon the tombs of 
the Christian virgins. In pictures of the Annun- 


It is frequently | 


ciation, the lily occupies an important position ; | 
sometimes the ange] Gabriel carries a branch of | 
this flower; also near the Virgin, who is praying; | 


& vase, containing a lily, is represented. Among 


the emblems of Mary we meet with the lily of the | 


valley amidst thorns. St. Joseph holds in his 


hand a branch of the lily. The Sibyl whoannounced | 
the mystery of the Incarnation, usually holds the | 


same emblem. In many pictures of the Last Judg- 
ment, a lily puts forth on the right of the mouth 
of the Saviour, and a sword on the left, over the 
condemned.,* 


LIMBUS. The border of a garment, such as a | 
scarf or tunic, woven in the piece or embroidered, | 


The pattern was 
either a simple 
band, or foliage, 


RPRLPLLL 


(LA eR RNR AEN 
and meanders 


of architecture. 
Amongst the 
Greeks and Ro- 
mans it was con- 


Sie 0 0 09 9.8.43 


the female sex, 
eT 
tions it was worn 
also by men. Examples are abundant on Etrus- 
can vases, from whence we select three examples. 
The Greek artists wrote the name of the personage 
represented on the limbus, or on the nimbus. 
, LIME.—Slaked lime, either alone or mixed 
with pulverised white marble, constituted the white 
pigment in fresco-painting. Chloride of lime has 
been suggested as a“ dryer” in oil-painting.¢ 
LION. In Christian art, the Lion is a symbol 
of power, courage, and virtue, and of the Resur- 
rection. It is an attribute of St. Mark, and 
is assigned to him as the historian of the 
Resurrection, St. Jerome,t Reuben and Judah. 
Jesus Christ, who is called the “ Lion of Judah,” 
is symbolised under the form of a lion, but much 


less frequently than by the Lamb. The only sym- 
bols 


Agured under an almost infinite variety of images 
among the most common of which is the Fish, 
The Lion is continua'ly introduced in ancient 
sculptures and delineations, and is to be regarded 
as a royal symbol,§ and as anemblem of dominion, 
command, magna- 
nimity, Vigilance, 
and strength. The 
lion couchant, re- 
presents sove- 
reignty ; when 
rampant, magna- 
mech, passant, 

reso : 
ant, prudence ; saliant, valour; selon, calnadk; 
’ , 
centre of which the orb is Buy 


porter ie 
mounted by the eagle : | 1 on a pivot, sur- 


the rest for the book is 


: . the example sown i ‘ 
eut, which is copied from a drawing ‘of th 2 attests 
century, in the Royal Library, Paris 
e aa Ty sy is ® most beautiful conven 
0 orm of the Lily; and was constantly d in 
decoration after the twelfth century. “It mae Pegi 
mae royal, and princely flower in the crown of King 
Solomon, representing love with > iti 
flower of great estimation.” — mamty: ee 
| Bee Mas. Mex , i 7 
ing. 1849, RIFIELD'S Ancient Practice of Oil-Paint- 
i Typifying solitude. 
Lions, as symbols of sovereignty a 


slways been selected as the nd power, have 


supports of royal thrones, 


7 


or like the scrolls 


fined chiefly to | 








| 
| 


| likewise, usually employed 








and regardant, circumspection. The Lion figures 
in the stories of Daniel and of Samson. In 
the architecture of the transition period, we see 
lions ornamenting the capitals of columns, and 
sometimes the bases. During that of the twelfth 
century, the capitals are sometimes ornamented 
with lions drinking from a chalice, doubtless in 
allusion to a passage in St. John Chrysostom, who 
shows us the Christian quitting the Eucharist re- 
doubtable as a lion to Satan himself. As the type 
of fortitude and resolution, the lion was repre- 
sented at the feet of those martyrs who had suffered 
with singular courage. ‘ 

LITHARGE.—tThe yellow protoxide of lead, 
added to boiling linseed, and other oils, imparts 
to them the property of “‘ drying.” f 

LITHOGRAPHY. —An art nearly allied to 
in which the lines, instead of being 
cut into the stone (the substitute for the plate), 
are drawn upon it with an unctuous material, or 
“ink,” to which the printing-ink adheres, and is 
imparted to the paper in the process of printing ; 
the stone being absorbent of water, the surface is 
damped, and the ink with which the design is 
printed being repelled from those portions so 
wetted, and attracted by those with which the 
design is traced, a fac-simile is yielded, and is 
capable of being transferred and multiplied to an 
almost unlimited extent. In skilful hands, the 
results are truly beautiful, and elevate this branch 
of Art to a very high position in the estimation of 
connoisseurs. As an evidence of what it is capable 
of, we need only refer to the series of plates 
representing the chef-d’euvres of the Dresden 
Gallery, drawn by, and under the direction of, 
Hinfstangel. 

LITUUS. A crooked staff frequently repre- 
sented in works of art, as borne by 


| the augurs, in their divinations. 


LOCAL COLOUR. The local 
colour is that which belongs to every 
particular object, irrespective of all 
accidental influences, such as re- 
fiections, shadows, &c. From_ the 
varied influences of light, it follows 
that but very little of the local colour of an object 
is ever depicted in a painting: for the due repre- 


| sentation of the chiaroscuro with its half lights, its 


reflected lights, its shadows, its aérial perspective, 
modifies the local colours, except perhaps in 
opaque non-reflecting bodies, to such an extent 


| that it may be said the local colours are rarely 


depicted at all. 

LORICA. A piece of armour used to protect 
the body from the neck to the waist, including the 
Currass of metal, either scaled, laminated, ringed, 
or plain, and of leather. 

LOZENGE.—An heraldic figure in which the 
horizontal diameter is equal to the length 
of the sides, upon which are borne the 
arms of spinsters and widows, in lieu of 
shields, 

/ ULYRE.—An ancient stringed instru- 

/ ment, represented in monuments with 

various numbers of strings—sometimes 

four, at others seven, and even eleven, It wasem- 
ployed to accom- 
pany the voice in 
song; when played 


: . : | upon, i 
under which Christ is represented, are the | pon, it was placed 


Cross, the Lamb, and the Lion, although he is | 


between the knees, 
or held upright by 
the left hand, and 
played with the 
right.* The CitH- 
ERA is a lighter in- 
strument, of similar 
form, but of smaller 
volume and power. 
The lyre is an at- 


| tribute of Apollo, 
| and of St. Cecilia. 


MADDER (Fr. Garance, Gr. Krapp). 
Several valuable pigments of different colours are 
prepared from the colouring matter of the root 
of this plant; and possess qualities which render 





after the example of that of King Solomon. They are, 
: as the supports to lecterns, 
candlesticks, &c. couchant, and bearing the basis on their 
backs. The conventional forms of lions used by the old 
heraldic painters, are most striking. They are produced 
entirely by contrast of colour and metal, without an 
shadow, the hair and tails most ingeniously twisted. 
The same principle applies to all the heraldic or conven- 
tional representations of animals.—Puain’s Glossary of 
Keclesiastical Ornament and Costume, pl. 66, 67. Our 
pre hdr a = —- Penge 7 lion of the 
, Sand is co om 
carried in the Triumph of nie ee 
The engraving is a copy of a painting at Pompeii, 


representing Silenu: - 
construction, us playing on a Lyre of very primitive 





are, tesnspeseel tad permassias eae 
well both in water and in oil. The coma 
from the lightest and most delicate rose oe & 
deepest purple, and are known as rose-madd 1 
ink-ma ae madder-carmine, purple-madder’ 
rown-madder, intense madder. : 
madder-lake. Purple, and orange 
MADONNA. Vircin Mary. 
association of our Saviour with his 
— interesting oan of his life, 
oth to occupy a place in the same pic 
Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, Euanaine 
Flight into Egypt, The Presentation in the 
Temple, all require the presence of Mary. So 
also in scenes representing her Marriage with 
Joseph, the Annunciation, the Crucifixion, and 
her Assumption and Coronation. In the earlier 
works of the Christian artists, we see the Virgin 
lavishing caresses upon her divine Infant presen 
him to her heart, (the shepherds upon their knees) 
and offering him as the hope and the strength of 
the Christian. About the eleventh century she is 
found at the foot of the cross; in the twelfth and 
thirteenth she assists at the final judgment as 
witness or as advocate ; then, elsewhere, she carries 
upon her knees the inanimate body of her son after 
his descent from the cross. It was in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries especially, when the 
minutest details in the life of Mary engrossed 
almost the whole attention of the sculptors and 
painters of that period, that they composed those 
scenes, so beautiful and so touching, which even 
now arrest our steps and excite our admiration, in 
the portals and before the stained windows of the 
cathedrals and churches of the middle ages. The 
Conception.—This subject, was not at first produced 
by the Greeks and Latins as an historical fact, but 
represented so as to leave a glimpse of the faith of 
the Church. An angel appears to Saint Anne and 
blesses her, while Joachim is seen praying on a 
mountain, also receiving a benediction from an 
angel. In Art The Conception is figuratively 
represented by the Virgin trampling on the head 
of the serpent or dragon: enveloped in rays as 
brilliant as those emanating from the sun, with the 
moon at her feet, and nimbused by a coronet of 
stars, seated upon the earth saved by her virgin 
fecundity, the serpent holding in his mouth the 
apple of the terrestrial paradise, as atrophy, The 
Marriage of Mary.—This subject is rarely seen 
depicted of an earlier date than the fifteenth 
century. The wonderful work by Raphael, 
illustrating this event, leaves nothing to be 
desired. The Visitation.—This subject was 
treated by the earlier artists in a manner both 
singular and indelicate, besides contrary to the 
facts ot history. In later times the work has met 
with proper treatment from Ghirlandajo, Raphael 
and others. The Nativity.—Among works illus- 
trating the life of the Virgin Mary, this has met 
with the most pleasing variations in delineation. 
The earlier artists were guilty of many incon- 
sistencies and indeed absurdities, treating the 
solemn and important event in a very common 
place, and even vulgar manner. In more recent 
times full justice has been done to the subject in 
the works of Correggio, Rembrandt, and others. 
One of the subjects most ge reproduced is 
that of the Death of the Virgin, followed by her 
Assumption and Coronation. In these subjects 
the artists followed closely the details in the 
‘Golden Legend.’ We must not confound the 
Coronation with the Assumption ; the latter event 
was followed by the former. In many pictures of 
these subjects, St. Thomas is introduced, holding 
the girdle which the Virgin, to remove the Apostle ~ 
doubts of her ascension, let down to him from 
heaven, The subject of these pictures is styled 
La Madonna della Cintola. The ‘ Seven Joys 
of the Virgin Mary were—1. The Annunciation; 
2. The Visitation; 3. The Nativity; 4. The 
Adoration of the Magi; 5. The Presentation in 
the Temple ; 6. Christ found by his Mother in the 
Temple; 7. The Assumption and Coronation of 
the Virgin. The ‘ Seven Sorrows’ were—1. The 
Prophecy of Simeon; 2. The Flight into Egypt; 
3. Christ while disputing with the Doctors in the 
Temple, missed by his Mother; 4. Christ betrayed. 
5. The Crucifixion; 6. The Deposition from the 
Cross; 7. The Ascension. : 
MAGDALEN, Many. This saint figures in 
many scenes in the life of Christ—the supper ¥" 
Simon the Pharisee, the raising of Lazarus, the 
Crucifixion, the Descent from the Cross, the = 
at the Sepulchre, the Mesting in the Garden, he i 
the Resurrection in some 0 Popes ca eit oe 
one of the principal figures. & pat : 
is mare young and beautiful, witha — 
of hair, and the box of ointment as an attribute; 
and as a penitent, in a sequestered place reading, 
before a cross, or skull. 


They 


The constant 
Mother in the 
has led them 
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RELICS OF MIDDLE-AGE ART. 
Part THE First, 





Most of our readers will no doubt bear in re- 
membrance the remarkable collection of antique 
Art-Manufactures collected two years ago within 
the walls of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi. 
It was an excellent idea thus to bring together, 
for study and comparison, so many rare and 
precious works; and it was 80 cheerfull re- 
sponded to, that the exhibition rooms displayed 
at that period the most recherché and unique 
assemblage of the kind ever offered to public 
view. The extreme value of the objects thus 
entrusted to the care of the Society, their own 
intrinsic excellence, and the jealous guardianship 
usually held over them—generally excluding 
them from all but a favoured few—rendered a 
pictorial record of their principal features, a 
work to be sought and valued. Such a work 
was carried out in “Choice Examples of Art 
Manufacture,” selected with considerable care 
from the entire collection, and published in one 
elegant volume. This volume was necessarily 
costly ; and but a very limited edition was 
issued. Instead of reprinting it, arrangements 
have been made to reproduce the series in the 
Art-Journal, where they cannot fail to be greatly 
useful to the manufacturer, whose business it is 
to study good and characteristic ornament, and 
to the artisan, who has to work out his plans ; as 
well as to persons whose taste leads to apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, and to the antiquary, whose 
especial business is to reverence “ thinges olde.” 

Though the pecuniary worth of many of these 
articles might be especially insisted on, it must 
also be borne in mind that several of them 
maintain their value and importance solely from 
the fact of their artistic merit. The “ Nautilus 
Cup,” by Cellini, exhibited by her Majesty, pro- 
claimed its costliness by the character of its 
mountings, its pendent gems, and highly-wrought 
enrichments ; but the same intrinsic value cannot 
attach itself to the earthenware candlestick from 
the collection of the Baron Rothschild, and which 
was purchased by him for the large sum of 2207. 
It is doubtless the fact that the very great rarity 
of “Henry II. ware,” of which this is a fine spe- 
cimen, has much to do therewith ; but it is the 
extreme taste and beauty of design and execu- 
tion exhibited in this specimen, which gives it 
such super-eminent value. The rare collection 
of Raffaelle-ware formerly made by the Duke 
Guidobaldi II., in the palmy days of Urbino, and 
ultimately deposited, by a succeeding Duke, in 
the Santa Casa at Loretto, may also be cited as 
a remarkable instance of the value with which 
artistic taste may endow comparatively valueless 
articles. They are but painted earthenware in 
the restricted sense; but so precious are they, 
from the talent and beauty which they exhibit, 
that Sovereigns have vied with each other to 
obtain them. 

It was correctly remarked in the Preface to 
the Catalogue published by the Society of Arts, 
that rich as this Exhibition might be found to 
be in the marvels of Cellini, Albert Durer, 
Holbein, Della Robbia, Fiamingo, Jean Courteys, 
Bernard Palissy, and other master spirits of that 
era, whose genius was stimulated and crowned 
by the munificence and homage of the greatest 
sovereigns of Europe, it would also be found to 
contain examples of graceful fancy and delicate 
execution which belong to a still earlier period. 
To these products of an age too hastily con- 
sidered dark and barbarous, the special attention 
of the artist and general spectator was very 
properly called. Among the works of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are many 
chefs-T'cewvre of men whose very names have 
perished, and whose labours now consequently 
depend solely upon their individual merit, 
deriving no fictitious lustre from the temporary 
reputation of those whose memory they have 
survived. Such facts should stimulate the Art- 
workman of the present day, should buoy him 
up in his labour, and assure him that there is 
deep truth in the poet’s aphorism, 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ;” 
and that as years roll on, and generations pass 
away, his work will abide, and gather to itself a 
still larger amount of veneration and admiration. 


We have laboured continually to impress upon 
the mind of the manufacturer, that not only is 
“beauty cheaper than deformity,” but that it is 
also far more profitable; this truth is gradually 
receiving force from experience ; such works as 
those we now exhibit to our readers cannot fail 
to become largely instructive. 

The artisans of the Middle Ages frequently 
obtained a practical knowledge of a wider kind 
than we now find existing. Thus, workers in 
gold and silver were also conversant with the 
processes used in the artistic manufacture of the 
baser metals, and were skilful workers in iron 
and steel. Such works as the iron palisades 
formerly round the tomb of Eleanor of Castile, 
in Westminster Abbey ; or the fine bronze screen 
which still surrounds that of Henry VII., display 
an amount of — knowledge and cultivated 
taste of the highest kind. The goldsmiths of 
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of the most exquisitely beautiful produc- 
weal the Rmalesanee School contributed to 
the Exhibition, was the Ewxr of Sardonyx, 
mounted in gold, and enriched with precious 
stones, which is now the property of the 
Viscountess Beresford. It is evidently of Italian 











Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and those of Germany, principally resident at 
Augsburg and Nuremberg, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, did even more, for they 
were often at the same time architects, engineers, 
painters, sculptors, and lapidaries ; they pro- 
duced, besides smaller works, statues, fountains, 
armour, gates, altar-pieces, &c. The extraordinary 
autobiography of Cellini, proves how far this pre- 
eminent artist was acquainted with the various 
rocesses connected with the metallic Arts. 
rom their knowledge resulted many other 
Arts; that of er printing came from 
the niello-workers, and many important results 
in chemistry from the speculations of the 
metallurgists, including those fanciful theorists 
who studied transmutations of metals. We of 
the present age owe much to the thoughtful, 
intelligent, and laborious workers of the past. 
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make, and the beauty of design apparent 
throughout the entire work, places it 
the scale of Art-manufacture, totally irrespective 
of the intrinsic value of the ma’ 
rest which attaches to its earlier history, as a 
part of the crown jewels of France. 
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Rothschild also owns the The Frame and Bas-RELIEF, representing Adam | animals, skulls, and terminal figures. It j 
a pnerer Cup, which is of silver | and Eve in the garden, is carved in wood of two | elaborate and characteristic work of the pte 
silt, an enriched with figures and flowers; | kinds. The frame is ornamented with masks, | century, and is the property of G. Field, Esq. 


the lid is made to fit close, and form the 
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| The Boox-Cover in gold and enamel, in the pos- | seventeenth century ; a late specimen of a style of 
session of Sir P. de Grey Egerton, is a work of the | costly binding which ceased soon after that date. 
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upper part of the pine, which is of 
Sgantic proportions. Under the he 
& coat of arms, and the date 1631, es 
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The Ivory Group, ascribed to Fiamingo, and 
representing infant bacchanals and satyrs playing 
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The Casket or forcier of carved wood, a work 
of the fourteenth century, is most elaborately 


with the ass which carried Silenus, is one of a | subjects, the property of B. L. Vulliamy, Esq. 
series of six tablets devoted to bacchanalian | There is much spirit in their treatment. 
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decorated with Gothic tracery, and with small | with the subject of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
enamelled coats of arms. It is painted internally | surrounded by symbols of the Evangelists. « 
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one and goblets, seems to have Her Majesty the Queen is the possessor of the on tis 

The manufacture of pope ed — aa old time before us,” and | here engraved ; it isa hag of the ee century, and there 
occupied a large share a Jes of ornamental workmanship which display fore does not possess t e purity an consistency of design which - 
there are probably no : rs and such fertility of fancy, as these objects | are accustomed to find in works of an earlier age. A taste for 
such ‘variety of taste and form, ted to the task. | ornament, simply valued as an enrichment, at this time began to 


i i § levo ament : 
Fe Tagan on nel low inthe 9 ork of Fran ois Briot, a pupil of Ben- | exhibit itself, and we not unfrequently meet with a combination 
The TANKARD engrave 


i ‘rancoi , 
he pe tage pode pe embossed ornament. | of large and small patterns different in c }cekilien ook 
: ellini. , , an 
The compartments enclose emblematic figu haracte 


res in the taste of the sixteenth | we see upon the cover and stem of this cup, which do not therefore 
century. This truly artistic work is the property 0 | preg ee yaa es ~ ne nels of Satie oie ‘wound 





f T. Mackinlay, Esq. accord well with each other. The relics of Gothic ornament around 
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The metal-work of the fifteenth century is remarkable for taste and beauty, 
whether it be in iron or steel, or in gold and silver. The manufacturers were | 
essentially artistic in taste; and good designers were always sought by them. 
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bad style; they are in fact ill-executed reminiscences of good deco- 

ration. Yet owing to the gracefulness of contour visible in the entire 

| design, it is generally agreeable, and even elegant in some a 

details ; the group of flowers surmounting the cover may be ct sehiy 

- — The mountings are all rr na in silver, mag ress tifally 

os » , nae ed am y= of steel-work. It is a small coffer, of florid with the uel Regen rte A grat > it gives value by its chaste 
a proper amount of orgatren ta ye eenth century, presenting strength, with | and beautiful tints. The pearl-shell and the nautilus were favourites 
f ornamentation. It is the property of E. Hailstone, Esq. | with the old goldsmiths in the construction of their various cups 
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ON THE HARMONY OF COLOURS, 
IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS.* 
BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


Part IV. 


We broke off rather abruptly in our last 
notice, when we were speaking of the in- 
harmonious colours frequently seen in the 
dresses of females. Resuming the subject, 
let us note the colours on the dresses of the 
first six ladies we meet. What do we see 
first? a fancy straw bonnet, lined and 
trimmed with rose colour, an orange shawl, 
and a lilac muslin dress. The next wears 
a blue bonnet, lilac visite, and a pink dress. 
A third has a violet bonnet, pink bows 
inside, sky-blue strings, and a green veil. 
Now we follow a lady in acool green muslin 
dress, a white shawl chequered with peach- 
blossom and green, the bonnet h- 
blossom, trimmed simply with ruches of 
narrow tulle. Here, our companion ex- 
claimed, is an exception to your rule, it is 
impossible that two colours could be better 
contrasted or harmonised. Stay, we replied, 
let us see the lady’s face, and ascertain 
whether the same harmony is preserved 
throughout the costume. e accordingly 
quickened our pace, passed the lady, looked 
in her face, and saw—bright amber-coloured 
bows inside her lilac bonnet, and broad 
strings of yellow ribbons with a red stripe ! 
The very thought of such a combination of 
colour sets one’s teeth on edge.t Who 
comes next ? a quaker lady, with her close 
and prim drab silk bonnet lined with white, 
which is thrown into shadow by the close 
form of the bonnet, and is separated from 
her fine complexion by her smooth bands 
of hair, and the neat ruche of gauze ; she 
wears a drab silk dress, and a plain white 
shawl, over which is turned a collar of the 
whitest and most transparent lawn. It is 
positively a relief to the eye to rest on the 
quiet dress of this lady, after the shock it 
has received from the inharmonious con- 
trasts we have just described. Formal and 
stiff as the bonnet worn by the ladies 
belonging to the sect of Friends, is in shape, 
we cannot for a moment hesitate which is 
the most lady-like and the most becoming 
dress ; indeed, it is somewhat difficult to 
imagine that quaker ladies, who have the 
use of their eyes, have never, between the 
days of George Fox and our own times, 
made the important discovery that the 
semi-neutral colours which they so generally 
adopt, are very becoming to the complexion. 
If this were not the fact, why should Titian, 
Vandyck, and other great painters intro- 
duce a drab-coloured scarf or veil around 
the bust of single figures, and in contact 
with the skin ? and why should this contri- 
vance be adopted by modern painters also ? 
It is known that the effect of the drab scarf 
is to make the flesh tints look brighter by 
contrast. 

In the same manner the large ruffs—we 
do not, of course, allude to those which 
were stiffened with yellow starch —that 
were worn formerly, produced by the sha- 








* Concluded from p. 91. 

+ The reason why the contrast of red lilac or peach- 
blossom with yellow is not harmonious, is because both 
colours are warm, and, on reference to the diagram it will 
be seen that warm colours are always opposed to cold ones, 
consequently, the nearer the yellow approaches to orange, 
the colder should be the violet or purple to which it is 
contrasted, and as the arrangement in the present in- 
stance was light red or warm purple, with yellow, which 
from the red stripe on the ribbon appeared orange, it will 
be seen that the rule to which we have referred was 
violated. In addition to the inharmonious contrast of 
colour, there was also a yreapacenn D in the tone of the 
colours. The yellow was too powerful for the light tint 
of purple to which it was opposed. Had the latter been 
dark—of the hue of the héartséase, for instance, the im 
pression on the eye would have been less unpleasant, and 
the want of harmony in the colours less perceptible. 








dow of their numerous folds, the effect of 
grey, which received by contrast a tinge of 
the complementary colour of the carnations, 
and so produced harmony. The ruff had 
also the advantage of separating, by its 
broad shadow, the carnation tints from 
— — of the dress. 

en speaking of the use of as a 
harmonising colour, the subject of and hair 
ai Sa itself. We are pleased 
to see that the disingenuous and idle cus- 
tom of concealing the encroachments of 
time, by the substitution of false hair, is fast 
passing away. To those who wear hair to 
which — have no claim but that of pur- 
chase, and who still feel disposed to hide 
their grey hair with borrowed locks of more 
youthful appearance, we would suggest that 
when, as Camoens says, 


“Time's transmuting hand shall turn 
Thy locks of gold to silvery wires, 
Those starry lamps shall cease to burn 
As now with more than mortal fires; 
= ripened cheek no longer wear 
he ruddy bloom of rising dawn, 
And ev'ry tiny dimple there 
In wrinkled lines be roughly drawn,” 
the face, as well as the hair, will bear 
unmistakeable traces of the lapse of years. 
The chestnut or raven hair of youth, never 
harmonises with the face and lineaments of 
fifty ; but, by wearing the natural grey 
hair, the whole countenance acquires a 
general harmony which, when accompanied 
by an expression of intelligence and good- 
ness, compensates in some degree for the 
loss of the bloom of youth. 

Although we cannot see any beauty in 
hair when its colour is in that state of 
transition, which Butler attributes to the 
tawny beard of Hudibras— 


“ The upper part whereof was whey, 
The nether orange, mixed with grey :” 

we do think hair which is white, or nearly 
so, greatly improves the complexion when 
the latter is not of too deep a colour. That 
this effect is totally independent of any 
associations connected with age, is, we 
think, fully proved by the former prevalence 
of the almost universal fashion of using 
hair-powder. We have already alluded to 
the good effect of white and of grey— ro- 
duced by a ruche of tulle—round the face, 
and we cannot but think that the custom of 
wearing hair-powder, although it may have 
originated in the desire of some votary of 
fashion to conceal the inroads of age, was 
rendered popular by the discovery that it 
improved the complexion. White veils, 
lace, and gauze, approximate, by means of 
their folds, to grey; and are useful in 
softening and harmonising. 

But we are wandering from our subject, 
namely, the consideration of the adoption 
of different colours at the same time, as 
articles of dress. We should strongly re- 
commend that, if different colours are worn 
at the same time, that they should be such 
as contrast, or harmonise, exactly with each 
other, and in such proportions as to produce 
the most eable effect on the eye. In 
general the broken and semi-neutral colours 
are productive of an excellent effect in dress; 
these may be enlivened by a little positive 
colour, the accessories should be quiet and 
unassuming, and the contrasting colour, 
which should always be chosen in accordance 
with the foregoing principles, should in 
general bear but a small proportion to the 
mass of principal colour. A blue bonnet 
and dress, for instance, may, when contrast 
is desired, be worn with an orange-coloured 


shawl; but, as orange is a ver werful 
colour, the blue, in order to ce it, 
must be of a very deep tone. In the same 


-inanner, « pink-bonnet may be worn with a 
green da green bonnet with a 
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pink dress, but the hue of each should be 
carefully assorted, according to eract con- 
trast, as shown by the diagram in page 14. 
In some cases not only two, but three 
colours may be worn simultaneously, with- 
out incurring the imputation of gaudiness, 
This will, however, depend upon the skill 
with which the proportions, and the differ- 
ent hues of colour are adjusted. An in- 
stance of the unison of the three colours 
occurs in a favourite trimming for the 
exterior of summer bonnets, namely, a 
wreath of red poppies and blue corn-flowers, 
mixed with yellow ears of ripe corn ; the 
colours of which are sometimes very agreeably 
contrasted. Coloured shawls, again, are 
instances in which a great variety of colours 
may be arranged lk hesmmnadage and rich 
effect ; but to set these off to the greatest 
advantage, they should be worn over plain- 
coloured dresses. The variety of colours in 
shawls is frequently so great, and they are 
so broken and intermixed, that, at a small 
distance, they cease to be distinct, and must 
be considered rather as hues than as colours. 
It is always a rule that, if one part of the 
dress is highly ornamented, or consists of 
various colours, a portion should be plain, 
in order to give repose to the eye. For the 
same reason, figured dresses should be 
accompanied by plain coloured shawls or 
cloaks. It is to this principle of contrast, 
without gaudiness, that the popularity of 
black scarves, and cloaks, is to be attributed. 

If it is necessary that the colours of the 
different articles of dress, should contrast 





agreeably or harmonise with each other, 
it is equally important that the same 
harmony should be preserved in the colours 
employed on a single piece of silk or stuff. 


too frequently that the fancy of the manu- 
facturer has been the only rule for the 
arrangement of the colours, and the laws of 
the harmony and contrast of colours are 
set at defiance. The French manufacturers 
pay greater attention to the subject, and 
the good effects of this study are visible in 
the productions of the French looms. We 
trust that the influence of the schools of 
design, and the dissemination among all 
ranks of a knowledge of the laws regulating 
the contrasts of colours, will develope a 
more correct taste in this country, both 
among the producers and the consumers. 

A certain amount of information, which 
appears rather to have been derived from 
tradition, than science, certainly prevails 
with regard to this subject ; and the bad 
use that has been made of it, as the 
truth of the old adage “a little learning is 
a dangerous thing.” We cannot illustrate 
this better than by referring to the class of 
textile fabrics in which the warp and woof 
are of different colours, and which are 
familiarly called “glacé” or “shot” silks 
or stuffs. It is commonly understood that 
red contrasts well with green, blue with 
orange, lilac with green, and purple with 
yellow, and an impression appears generally 
to prevail that if any two of these contrast- 
ing colours are united in one piece of goods ; 
if, for instance, the warp is green and the 
woof red ; that the finished piece will present 
a rich and harmonious contrast of colours. 
If, however, all our manufacturers had been 
possessed of a more extensive knowledge 
of the principles of the harmony of colours 
they would have been aware of the fact 
that red and green when mixed neutralise 
each other, producing, according to the 
proportions in which they unite, a semi- 
neutral tint, which, carried to the extreme, 
produces blackness. A very slight degree 
of observation on the dresses of this nature 
which one meets with in the street, will be 
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In these and other textile fabrics we find - 
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sufficient to convince us that this effect is 
produced by the union of the colours above- 
mentioned, but the cause does not appear 
to have been understood. The effect of such 
mixtures is heavy and sombre. Changeable 
and “shot” draperies are not a modern 
invention ; they have always been favourites 
with the Italian painters, who have intro- 
duced them into their pictures with the 
happiest effects, and they were in use as 
early as the time of Cennini. Whence 
comes it then that draperies of this descrip- 
tion are pleasing in pictures, while many 
of thode which we see daily are displeasing 
to the cultivated eye! It is because 
the old Italian masters combined their 
colours according to the principles of 


harmony, and if we would produce the rich | 


effects that they did, we must first in- 
vestigate the principles by which they were 
guided, and then act upon them. If writers 


on art afforded us no information on this | 
subject, there are in this country paintings | 
enough by Raphael, Titian, Paolo Veronese, | 


and other great masters (access to which is 
readily obtained by all who are willing to 
study them), which reveal these principles to 
an intelligent observer. The secret of their 
suceess will be found to consist, not in 
combining colours which contrast with each 
other, such as red and green, purple and 
yellow, which look well when placed side 


by side, but when united neutralise each | 


other, but in combining colours which are 
near to each other in the prismatic scale, 
and which, when united, produce a clean 
colour, a harmony of analogy, not of contrast. 
We shall illustrate this by examples from 


pictures by the old masters ; beginning | 


with those in the National Gallery, in which 
may be seen figures habited in changeable 
drapéries. In the Consecration of St. 
Niel 

the first figure in the left hand has red 
shadows and yellow lights. Now 
two colours, red and yellow, although not 
harmonious alone, make when united, orange, 


which is a clean colour, and in the prismatic | 


gradation is situated between, and is 
composed of the red and yellow. The 
effect of this combination of colours is 
bright and agreeable, and the diseord or 
rather the suspended harmony of the two 
primitives is resolved by the formation of 
the intermediate colour, orange. The 
drapery of the angel in the same 
picture has pink shades and light yellow 
lights ; here also orange may be produced 
by the mixture of the two colours, and the 
effect will be equally pleasing with the 
last. In the Holy Family of Andrea del 
Sarto, the upper drapery of the Virgin is 
blue with deep or subdued yellow lights : 
now yellow and blue make when united, 
green ; we therefore trace the same system of 
harmonious arrangement in this ‘change- 
able drapery as in the others. Turning 
now to the portrait of Giulia Gonzaga by 
Sebastian del Piombo, we find the colours 
still more nearly allied ; the shadows of the 
drapery are green, the lights yellow. these 
if mixed would produce a yellow-green 
intermediate between the colour of the 
lights and shades. In the Musical Party by 
Titian we find a figure whose drapery is 
green with yellow-brown lights. The lining 
of the mantle of the Virgin in the picture 
by Vandyke has grey shades and pale 
vellow lighta. We subjoin a few more 
examples from pictures on the continent for 
the sake of the combinations of colours 
to show how the 
analogy is pote se 


and 


out by the Italian masters. 
bl i ; 
Niue drapery, with pale vellow 
Paolo Veronese introduces in one 


Ina tue by Titian at Brescia there j 


n lig it 
lights, 


10las by Paul Veronese, the drapery of | 


these 


rinciple of the harmony of 


of his pictures in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice, a drapery with lake-coloured sha- 
dows and yellow lights, and in pictures 
of the Venetian School we often find the 


lights of draperies pink, and the shadows | 


inclining to blue. Bernardino Luini was 
fond of introducing changeable dresses. 
Among other draperies in his ——. 
Milan are the following : white lights with 
vellow shades; green shades with yellow 
lights ; red shades with darker yellow lights ; 
others with dark red shades and light red 
lights. From these examples, therefore, we 
may learn, that if changeable draperies are 
to produce brilliant and clean effects of 
colours, the lights and shades must be chosen 
from colours which approach each other in 
the prismatic scale, and that the contrasts of 
colours, with their complementaries, are to 
be avoided, unless it is wished to neutralise 


should be selected with a view to i 
| fications it will receive from this io medi 
The dress of gentlemen will not detain us 
long. Up to nearly the close of the last 
century, their dress was characterised } 
| as many colours and extravagancies as that 
| of ladies ; but, for the last fifty or sixty 
years, colours, as an appendage to male 
costume, and except as regards military 
or naval uniforms, are now, by common 
/ consent, almost entirely banished to the 
servants’ hall. Here, however, the laws of 
| the harmony of colours are as applicable ag 
| to ladies’ dress. The colours of a live 
| suit should be as harmoniously contrasted 
as those of a court dress; and yet we fre- 
| quently observe in the former inharmonious 
contrasts of colour. It is hoped, however. 
| that enough has been said on the general 
| contrast and harmony of colours, to render 


| 
| 
i 


them and produce a sombre effect. Varia- | any further remarks on this subject un- 


of very agreeable combinations of colour. 
Some of the most beautiful French fi 
silks are produced with two or three shades 


of the same colour, with or without the | 


addition of white. It is to be observed, 
that in these remarks, we allude only to 
the production of a pleasing and rich ar- 


rangement of colour on the silk or stuff | 


itself, without any reference to the effect 
on the complexion. 

A few general observations connected 
with the subject of colour, as applied to 
| dress, occur to us. We shall mention the 

following :— 

Black and dark dresses have the effect of 
making the persons wearing them appear 

| smaller than they really are ; for this reason 
| they are suitable to stout persons. The 
' same may be observed with respect to black 
shoes, which diminish the apparent size of 
the foot. 

The contrary effect takes place with re- 
gard to white and light-coloured dresses, 
which make people look larger than the 
really are. Very stout persons should, 
| therefore, dress in black and dark colours. 

Large patterns make the figure look 
shorter, without diminishing its apparent 
size. The immense patterns which are now 
so much the fashion, are only fit for window 
or bed curtains, or, at least, for a lady of 
gigantic proportions who wears a hoop. 

Longitudinal stripes, in dress, if not too 
wide, are minal to add to the height of 
a figure, they may, therefore, be worn with 
good effect by persons of low stature. Hori- 
zontal stripes have a contrary effect, and 
are far from graceful. 

Before dismissing the subject, it will be 
a to advert to the effect of artificial 
ight on the complexion and dress. The 

| general effect produced by this light is to 
| warm the complexion, which it does by in- 
| creasing the orange tint, to strengthen and 
| darken the shadows by the contrast of light 
and shade, and to increase the brilliancy of 
the eyes by the masses of shadow which it 
casts around them. The effect of artificial 
light on coloured draperies is somewhat 
| different. The light diffused being yellow, 
| this colour is rendered pale, and is frequently 
lost entirely. There are, probably, few 
persons who have not observed that prim- 
rose-coloured gloves appear white by candle- 
light. Orange and red become warmer by 
this light. Sky-blue, seen by artificial light, 
acquires a green tint ; indeed, it can scarcely 
be distinguished from green. Dark blue 
assumes a dark and heavy colour, green 
nearly resemble blue, and purple becomes 
redder if it inclines to red, and darker if it 
inclines to blue. When, therefore, a dress 


| is to be worn by artificial light, the colour 


tions in the tone of the colour, simply with- | necessary. 
out changing the hue, are frequently sources | 
| before our readers an abstract of the laws 
gured | which regulate the harmony of colours, and 
| we have shown the 


We have thus endeavoured to place 


application of these 
laws to the subject of Indies’ dress. It may 
be considered by some persons that we have 
given the subject undue importance, and 
that the effect of our remarks will be to 
encourage vanity and frivolity, to awaken 
a taste for display, and to induce our fair 
readers to devote to the study of dress that 
valuable time, which might otherwise be 
occupied in the improvement of the mind. 
Some also may object that the person who 
makes such a science of dress, will never 
apply to more severe studies. We shall 
endeavour to remove these objections. In 
the first place it has been said, “ Whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well.” Dress, 
therefore, being indispensable, it is incum- 
bent on all persons to dress as well as they 
can, and to render their costume as becom- 





| and station in society. 





ing to themselves as possible, consistently, 
with a due regard to climate, convenience, 
In the second place, 
quite as much time is consumed in dressing 


| ill, as in dressing well. In fact, where there 


are no correct notions on the subject of 
dress, much time is unavoidably spent in 
the choice of the materials, when fancy or 
inclination is the only guide in their selection; 
article after article is turned over, and colours 
areadmired or not, according to their beauty 
in the eyes of their purchaser, without 
reference to their harmonising with the 
complexion, or with other articles of dress. 
The circumstance that Lady had a 
dress of this satin, or the Honourable Miss 

one of that velvet, or the still 
greater recommendation that a dress or 
shawl was quite novel, that it was just 
received, will frequently be sufficient in- 
ducement to determine on the selection of 
an article, the colour of which may be ex- 
tremely unbecoming to the complexion. 
The article being purchased and worn, the 
purchaser is disappointed in its effect ; and 
if economy is no object, the dress is thrown 
aside, and another selected with as little 
judgment as the first. If, on the other 
hand, a lady, who is acquainted with the 
principles of the harmony of colours, has 
considered first whether she belongs to the 
class of blondes or of brunettes, and 
secondly, whether she is florid or pale, the 
difficulty of selection is in a great measure 
removed, and not only her own time, but 
that of the shopman, is saved by her 
naming the class of colours from which 
she means to select a dress, and which she 
knows is most suitable to her complexion. 
Having made this choice, the selection of 
other articles which harmonise with the 
colour she has decided upon, is compara- 
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tively easy. When dress is selected with | another time, a study of Guercino is per- 
due regard to these two conditions, namely, | ceptible, particularly in some of his 
harmony with the complexion, and harmony _ In a few of his pictures the hand of his pupil, 
of contrast, it is worn with greater pleasure, | Salvator Rosa, may be traced in the 4 
ee ground, and the landscape part. There is 

and the lady appears well dressed, use | a “ Last Supper,” considered as excellent as 
her dress is becoming to herself, and because | his San Martino, at Naples, very much in 
the style of Paul Veronese ; and with such 
genius as he possessed, there were many 
appear remarkable ; no violent or harsh 'moments of caprice that showed where he 
| had studied, and what he had thought ; if 


the eye is satisfied with the 


one part of it harmonises with the other. | 
The dress of such a person will never 


contrasts of colour will prevail in it, but it 
will exhibit such a proper mixture of posi- | 
tive colours with others of broken or quiet 
hues, or of black or white, as will produce 
an agreeable impression on the sight, and | 
entitle the dress of the wearer to the dis- 
tinctive appellation of lady-tike. It is our | 
firm belief that such a knowledge as we 
have been endeavouring to inculcate of the | 
principles which govern the selection of | 
colours for ladies’ dress, will, besides the | 
advantages to which we have now alluded, | 
be the means of economising time, and 
thus of affording leisure for more valuable 
pursuits. With regard to the question of 
vanity and frivolity, we think that a person 
who will study the harmony of colours as 
applied to dress in the manner we have indi- 
cated, will, by the time the principles of har- 
monious colouring are thoroughly under- 
stood, have imbibed such a love for the 
study, that the mind, instead of being 
debased, may be led on, step by step, to | 
investigate the beautiful phenomena of 
nature, and from the study of dress, may 
rise to the study of natural philosophy. 


SS 


SCENES OF ARTIST LIFE. 
NO. V.—SPAGNOLETTO. 





Few artists are so well known throughout 
Europe as Spagnoletto—in England, in Italy, 
and at Petersburg, as well as at Madrid, it 
is proverbial how 
“ Spagnoletto tainted 
His brush with all the blood of all the sainted.” 

No other artist was ever more concerned 
in tragical scenes of ferocity than he was ; 
in scenes of mingled success and splendour ; 
in all the awful and tremendous machiner 
of the Catholic faith, according to that durch 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
in all the political despotism that persons 
then groaned under ; in all the oppression 
of the Inquisition, as that institution then 
found worshippers and supporters, even in 
the greatest kings in Christendom. The 
Jesuits employed Spagnoletto largely in 
their stately temples: the Carthusians and 
Jeronomytes also. His works abound in 
the Escurial ; his strength lying in the exact 
expression of the most hideous pain, his 
paintings are peculiarly suited to that abode 
of superstitious awe. In this character the 
painter is known in Spain ; in his calmer 
and softer productions he is known in 
England, in France, and in Italy ; his more 
ferocious representations being inted 
expressly for Spain, or bought up for that 
country ; but it is prove satin that the 
pene of the human mind should thus 

ave turned from the lovely climate and 
beautiful views of Valencia and of the Bay of 
ow to paint scenes, that, as the author 
f the “ Annals of Painting in Spain ” says, 
“make it supposed that at times he was 
under the curse of the evil eye, or of a 
species of madness, which caused him to 
behold but scenes of a tremendous or of a 
tragical tendency, amid all the beauty of 
nature and art.” 

However, not so always: during part of 
his artist life, he took a liking-to the works_ 
of Correggio, and painted in that style ; at 


‘militant knights of Santiago, bloody martyr- 





rtraits. 


he is the peculiar painter of martyrdoms, 
it is not as such that he can be studied 
except in Spain; and there the spectator 
turns from the reality of views of a blue 
ocean, or of cypress, palms, and orange 
ages to look on tragical horrors on canvas. 

these, all the ferocity of uncontrolled 
genius bursts forth to cause disgust and 
shuddering. 

At Xaliva, in the Kingdom of Murcia, 
in Spain, was born (January the 12th, 
1588) Joseph de Ribera, who, going young 
(after having been some time in Ribalta’s 
studio) to study in Italy, was called 
by the Italians “the little Spaniard,” Le 
Spagnoletto. There he became the great 
painter ofa gloomy school, formed by nature, 
country, and by taste, to pourtray church 


doms, scenes of bigotry, scenes of the In- 
quisition, mostly painted in a decided Cara- 





vaggio style of marked lights and shadows. | 
His earlier works partake of this last- | 
named painter, joined to the manner of his 
first instructor in Spain, Ribalta; and 
those paintings are many of them in the | 
monastery of Salamanca, once the magni- 
ficent convent and church, founded in 1626, | 
by Manuel de Runiga, Conde de Monterey. | 

“This slow good Conde,” for so he is | 
denominated by Lord Clarendon, was after- | 
wards Viceroy of Naples, which sufficiently | 
accounts for the wenee of works by Spag- | 
noletto being found to this day in his palace 
and church at Salamanca. There the artist | 
may be studied as the bold painter of the 
bigot, the inquisitor, and the executioner ; | 
he exhibits a power of design, and a force | 
of golden effect, joined to a contempt of the 
ideal; and pol is the character of the | 
greater number of his productions, showing 
astern hard character, with a love of depict- 
ing truth in familiar life, that often amounts 
to the repulsive. 

But his genius now and then softened, | 
as in the painting at Madrid of “Jacob's 
Dream,” where again the broken ground | 
and wild picturesque stumps of broken trees | 
is in Salvator’s style ; the repose and sleep | 
of the dreamer is admirable. Two thin 
can never be forgotten in — 
delineations—that the painter had a strong 
mind, hardened and debased by the adversity | 
of early life, and still more hardened by the 
success and prosperity of after life; both 
detrimental to a wild character like his; and 
that the human countenance in Spain is of 
a grave historical cast, the intermixture of 
the Jewish and the Moorish tribes having 
marked the lower classes with a strong 
peculiarity of features. The eyes of the 
women are black and deep set, and, when 
in groups, their figures are extremely 
graceful and picturesque, their action and 
attitudes, standing, walking, sitting, are 
with their modes of address, favourable to 
the painter’s taste. The character as well 
as the colouring of their dress could well 
be placed and applied to each attitude; the 
cloak for men, the mantilla for women, is 
alone as drapery, a perfect study for an 
artist: of these Spagnoletto has profited. 
His character formed him to terrible scenes, 
as those of his grand painting of “St. Bar- 
tholomew ;” his swift genius to lights and 





! 





shades of instantaneous effect ; his fearless 
life and roaming education, and his birth 
and country, did the rest. 

A cardinal, one day ing in his car- 
riage at Rome, chenmred- a: tattered figur 
of a youth busily employed in copying oom 
some frescoes; struck by the wretched 
look and eager application of the young 
artist, who pursued his vocation in the 
open street, his curiosity was raised enough 
to summon § oletto to his coach side ; 
he ordered him to the palace, fed and 
clothed him, and domesticated him, but, like 
the bird in the cage, the artist was unhappy 
and sighed for his liberty ; and after a time, 
thanking his protector, asked leave to go 
away, and sallying out of the cardinal’s 
— he took himself with joy to a vaga- 

nd life, rags, and poverty. So determined 
an act showed the character of the youth, 
who had now not only all the reproaches of 
his benefactor to contend with, but having 
had a quarrel with Dominichino, it was no 
longer safe for him to remain at Rome ; 
accordingly he went to Naples, and hired 
himself, for bread to eat, to a commgn 
painter in that city, who happening to be 
aman of abilities, soon saw how superior 
nny rg was to the occupation he em- 
ployed him in ; moreover, the painter being 
a whimsical character, and given to sudden 
decisions, he at once resolved to marry 
his pretty daughter, an only child, to 
Spagnoletto, and give with her those riches 
that might allow of his following the 
art that he was already so conversant in. 
He called him and told him his intentions ; 
Spagnoletto entreated the old man not to 
make a raillery of his rags and poverty ; 
but the painter said he was sincere in his 
intentions towards him; and Spagnoletto 
was soon placed in possession of a wife and 
home, po in a short time rose in public 
estimation as an artist, so as to receive 
commissions from popes and sovereigns. 
At length the viceroy gave him a suite of 
rooms in his palace at Naples; and Spag- 
noletto was soon at the head of his profession 
in the south of Europe ; but he used his 
power for bad purposes. The Neapolitans 
were displeased at the conduct of a foreign 
upstart among them, and stood in awe of 
his malice, ability, and arrogance. He 
soon placed himself at the head of a faction 
of artists, warring against another faction 
of artists ; and the conspiracies of some of 
these persons to get themselves employed 

int the chapel of St. Januarius, is a 
curious and disgraceful history in Italian 
Art. They conceived that a pious end 
would justify the basest means; fraud, 
violence, and even murder, were resorted 
to, to obtain this distinction. The truths 
and charities of Christianity were forgotten 


| or laid aside for the display of their talents 


and the doctrines of a mistaken faith, by 
the powers of painting. The chapel is 
known in the cathedral as ’// Tesoro, cele- 
brated for the miracle of the liquefaction of 
the congealed blood of St. Januarius. There 
it was, that the war of painters raged. The 
Cavaliere d’ Arpino, heretofore at work at 
the Certosa, at Naples, was obliged to take 
refuge within the monastery of Monte 


| Cassino, on the frontiers; Guido was also 


driven by threats from the walls of 5St. 
Januarius ; Gessi, with two aspirants, was 
then chosen by a commission empowered to 
do so, they were shortly inveigled on board 
a galley in the bay, and were never heard 
of more. The Viceroy of Naples then sent 
for Dominichino with a promise of pro- 
tection, but no sooner had the unfortunate 
artist set to work, than the faction of which 
Spagnoletto was the head, began their 
operations against him. Dominichino was 
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journey, to escape his enemies. 
refuge in Rome ; but in an evil hour was | 


slow in his work, Imving a thoughtful mind 
that long wrestled with difficulties in ex- 
pression, which he tried to overcome. His 
adversaries tormented him in the way that 
Tasso’s tormentors succeeded in driving 
1im to madness. 
7 with anonymous letters full of hints 
and threata. They slandered his character, 
one, full of pensive dignity ; 


of the merit of which he was very suscep- 


‘ble: they bribed the plasterers to mux | 
ties! with the | Spain ; “Ixion on the Wheel,” was another 


ashes with the mortar on which his frescoes 
were to be painted ; and Dominichino, old 
and depressed, fled from the contest, and 
nearly died from the fatigue of a hasty 


He took 


persuaded to return to Naples ; and, re- 
suming his labours, died in 1641, not with- 
out, suspicion of death by poison. . 

Soon after this event, Pope Innocent X. 
sent the cross of the Order of Christ to Spag- 
noletto ; and the instigator of crimes, w Lich 


deserved the galleys, now triumphed, and | i 
| Holland, Germany, and France, as it was 


the faction displayed their paintings to the 





They harassed Domini- | 
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afterwards became the residence of the 
scholar, Luca Giordano, and the great name 
of Salvator Rosa may be found in his studio. 
After the prosperity of Spagnoletto’s artist- 
life had begun, he painted some of his most 
horrible martyrdoms, as if in mockery of 
his own brilliant and gay existence ; “The 


| flaying of St. Bartholomew,” drew crowds 


| 
| 
| 


| 


public, of scenes of poetic feeling mixed | 


with the pagan theology, of all that could 
appal the guilty consciences of mortals. It 
is, however, a pleasure to know that the 
conspirators aid not entirely get posses- 
sion of the chapel that they had risked 
all to obtain, Carracciolo, dying at the 


they talked | of shuddering gazers, as he displayed it 


contemptuously of his works, on the subject | 


on the baleony of his house ; Don Pedro 
Giron, Duke of Ossuno, bought the picture, 
and appointed him painter to the King of 


of these favourite subjects. His portraits 
can hardly be surpassed in strength and 
power of expression. The great altar- 
piece of the church of St. Isabel, at Madrid, 
is by Spagnoletto, and the head of the 
Virgin was that of his own daughter, Maria 
Rosa ; the nuns of the monastery hearin 
the story of her misfortunes, procurec 
Claudio ‘Coello, in haste, to repaint the 
Madonna of their daily worship. 

The taste for the horrible in painting 
representations not having been as great in 


in Spain and Italy, the milder subjects have 
consequently found their way to the 
northern collections of pictures in Europe : 


| the others, serving as engines of superstition, 


were mostly collected by the viceroys of 
Naples, or the grandees of Spain, as presents 


| to their sovereign, or offerings to churches 


same time as Dominichino, and Cossenzio | 
two years after ; and Spagnoletto painted | 


but one altar-piece, a grand and gloomy 
composition, representing St. Januarius led 
by the tormentors to the furnace out of 
which he came unscathed. Lanfranco it 
was, who executed the frescoes, and finished 
the chapel. The story of Spagnoletto ends 
with poetical justice for his misdemeanors 
and offences. 

When Don Juan of Austria (that gay 
young prince), visited Naples, in 1648, 
Spagnoletto entertained him magnificently ; 
and to the house of the artist the prince 
often came, under pretence of looking at 
his pictures, but in reality to see his beau- 
ful daughter, Maria Rosa ; he danced with 
the painter's daughter at balls and galas, 
and at last contrived to carry her off to 
Sicily, where, soon growing tired of her, he 
left her, placing her ina convent at Palermo, 
where her parents could not get at her. 
She had been lovely in person, and the joy 
and pride of both father and mother: her 
father sank into profound melancholy, and 
he and his wife retired to a house at Pausi- 
lippo, in the neighbourhood of Naples, an 
earthly paradise, but often the retreat from 
the great city of a sore conscience, or the 
hiding-place of a criminal, or the sufferer 
in woe or want. There he and his wife 
passed their time in conjugal strife and re- 
crimination on the subject of their grief. 
aml finally Spagnoletto forsook his home 
and was never heard of more ; leaving his 
end a mystery. 7 

_Spagnoletto was diminutive in stature, as 
his name implies ; dark in complexion, with 
well-formed features; he has painted his 
own portrait as dark as well can be any 
inhabitant of Spain or Italy, and with 
aang, <i. oes his lady, 
and her finery at the fe py her charms 
His two daughters pe ret ie 
their beauty - the fate of the eld. me oe 
been told ; Annicea the cand \ oe 

» Annicca, , became the 
wife of Don Tommaso Manzano, who held 
an appointment in the War Office. 
somptoces and qpecoas an sh ire at 
of the church of a Fn mean in front 
the corner of the Stre ds li ‘Nando. peri 

Strada di Nardd, which 
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and monasteries. In this subdued tone of 
subject, the following pictures, by Spagno- 


| letto, may be found in France and England, 


or in Italy. 

1. “A Pieta, or Deposition from the Cross.’’ 
At San Martino, at Naples. Considered as Spag- 
noletto’s best work. Wilkie writes to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence that not one of his pictures in Spain 
equal that work. 

2. ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds.”’ In the 
Louvre. Painted in the same spirit as above. 

3. “ The Virgin and Child, with Joseph and St. 
Anne.”’ In careful execution and clearness a fit 
companion for the painting in the Louvre. A? 
Sir Thomas Baring’s. 

4. “ Christ, at the age of twelve years, preaching 
in the Temple.’’ This painting is about four feet 
high, and six feet wide; the composition of half 
figures very original, the characters far nobler 
than Spagnoletto’s usually are; the execution and 
colouring beautiful. At Bridgewater House. 

5. “Christ and his Disciples, at Emmaus.”’ 
Painted in the same spirit, colouring, and execu- 
tion as this last-named picture. Now on sale at 
Messrs. Graves’s, Pali Mall. 

6. ‘The Flight into Egypt.” Painted with 
feeling and delicacy of tints. At Lord Exzeter’s, 
Burleigh. 

7. ** Archimedes.’’ Represented with powerful 
effect. At Alton Towers, Staffordshire. 

8. Spagnoletto’s own portrait, of great excellence. 
At Alton Towers. 


9. A picture called “Il Stregozzo.” It is a fan- 


| tastic composition, which appears to have been 
| originally designed by Michael Angelo, of a witch 





sitting in an enormous skeleton. It was painted 
by Spagnoletto, in 1641, and was, for a long time, 
thought to be the work of Raphael. At Apsley 
House. 

10. ‘A head of St. Peter. At Lord Yar- 
borough's. 

_11. Spagnoletto’s own portrait. A beautiful 
picture, painted in the Caravaggio style. He has 
represented himself as looking intoa mirror, which 
exhibits the front face. In a private collection in 
London, 

12. ‘* Diogenes.’ 


A picture executed with 
severity and care. 


At Grosvenor House. 


+ —— 


MEMORANDA FROM BELGIUM. 


—— 


Aurnoucn the “Académie Royale des Beaux 
Arts,” in Antwerp, now gives instruction to 
twelve hundred pupils of all grades and pur- 
suits, the Government proposes to extend the 
accommodation to two thousand pupils. The 
advantages have been found so great, both 
morally and instructively, to the younger classes 





of mechanical industry, that a grant of the 
money 0 for the purpose has been 
readil y made by the authorities. The Professor 
of Engraving in this institution, Mr. Erin Corr 
an English line-engraver, has completed the 
etching of a large plate after Rubens's “ Descent 
from the Cross,” in the Cathedral. It is of the 
same dimensions as the engraving, by Toschi, of 
the “Taking Down from the Cross,” after an 
Italian picture. The famous pictures of the 
“ Elevation of the Cross,” and the “ Descent 
from the Cross,” by Rubens, have been for 
some time removed from the transepts of 


| the Cathedral, and taken to the south tower 


for the purpose of the repairs necessary 
their preservation. This delicate pn Fa 
was confided to M. Etienne le Roy, of Brussels 
superintended by a committee chosen among 
the most eminent artists of his country, under 
the Presidency of M. de Brackeleer. The 
“Descent from the Cross” is now completely 
finished in the most satisfactory manner ; and 
this grand chef dewvre of the Flemish school ig 
open to public view in the apartment where the 
repairs on it have been performed, for a fee of 
two francs, which is intended to form a fund for 
the purchase of a suitable frame, before the pic- 
ture is replaced in the church. As it was alwa 
ill seen where it formerly stood, in the south 
transept, it is a great pity that it should not be 
in future placed in the museum of the city, both 
for the advantages of its being better seen and 
enjoyed, as well as for its more perfect preserva- 
tion in a well-arranged equable temperature, in- 
dependently of the inconvenience and indelicacy 
of its being an object of attraction to the nu- 
merous strangers who come to view it during 
the performance of divine service. 

By command of the municipality, the principal 
architect of the city has been requested to offer 
a plan for covering the area of the “ Bourse” 
with a roof. This has accordingly been pre- 
pared, and the design has been engraved and 
published. The idea is of a cast-iron frame- 
work to a splendid dome, filled with glass. The 
architectural forms of the iron-work are analo- 
gous to the medizval character of the Bourse, 
which is known to have been the original model 
of the Royal Exchange, built by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, in the city of London. The design 
bears a considerable degree of beauty, and is 
evidently the offspring of our Crystal Palace. 
The estimate for this proposed addition to the 
Bourse, was 16,000/., and was about being 
adopted, when the architect sent in a new esti- 
mate for the entire re-erection of the edifice at 
an expense of more than 40,000/., proposing to 
replace the varied sculptured columns of the 
arcade by similar ones in cast-iron, and erecting 
on them an entirely new building; therefore 
the intention is for the present abandoned, on 
account of the great cost. The new theatre is 
to be decorated with a range of statues on the 
parapet, for which commissions have been given 
to the sculptors. ‘ 

In a private house in Antwerp there exists a 
small chapel, always named “La Chapelle des 
Dues de Bourgogne,” and which was said to have 
been erected at the epoch of their sway in the 
Low Countries. It is but little known, from its 
being attached to a private dwelling, but is well 
worthy the attention of the decorator and the 
antiquary. The walls and ceiling are covered with 
arabesque ornaments and heraldic escutcheons, 
in colours, and remain in admirable preserva- 
tion. From the elegance of their form, and the 
introduction of the pomegranate and Indian 
corn, it would appear to have been a work by 
some Italian artist. The General Baron Jolly, 
formerly commandant of the province, and an 
excellent amateur draftsman, has made accurate 
and elaborate drawings of the whole interior of 
the chapel. It is very likely they may be pub- 
lished soon, and make the public acquain 
with a singular relic of medizeval decoration now 
existing in the northern clime of Europe. 

At Antwerp, the artists are busily preparing 
for their triennial Exhibition of Modern Art, 
which will take place this summer. — In ae 
hope that some of the distinguished painters 0 
our School will contribute to this Exhibition, 
and thus display their talents in ee 
with the School of Belgium, the “ Société des 
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Beaux Arts ” has resolved to offer conveyance 
to and fro their Exhibition free of any charge 
whatever—a compliment, it is hoped, that most 
of our distinguished artists may avail them- 
selves of. 

The sculptor Geerts, in Louvain, has begun 
the statues destined to be placed on the facade 
of the Hotel de Ville. Several are prepared in 
his atelier, but none are yet placed. The num- 
ber of niches to be filled, is two hundred and 
sixty. He has also prepared the whole of the 
designs for the great bronze gates destined for 
the new church of St. Joseph, in the Quartier 
Leopold, at Brussels. After viewing the rich 
exterior of the Hétel de Ville, at Louvain, it is 
distressing to see the spacious halls in the in- 
terior completely denuded of every ornament or 
decoration, and daubed in the most merciless 
mode with whitewash, It formerly contained 
a great many pictures, among which were two 
very fine ones, always attributed to Memling, 
but since discovered, by entries in the city 
archives, to have been painted for the Munici- 
pality by Thierry Stuerbout. As the late King 
of Holland admired them very much, the city 
authorities presented them to him, while Prince 
of Orange, during the sway of his father over 
Belgium. Since then, they have been sold to 
the best bidder, and Louvain has lost its richest 
ornaments of early Art. Still, although it is 
somewhat late, the city magnates seem awakened 
to a sense of respect for works of Art, and have 
gathered about a hundred pictures in one of the 
upper halls, where they remain unarranged, 
some hung on the walls, some standing on the 
floor, and many lying flat. Several of these are 
of great interest in the history of art. Here 
is also preserved the wheelbarrow used by 
Prince Charles of Lorraine when the ceremony 
of commencing the canal took place, by his 
digging out the first barrow-full. It is, of course, 
an ornamental piece of carpentry. 

A marble statue of Margaret of Austria, by 
Tuerlinck, has been erected on the Grand Place 
of Malines. It is protected by an appropriately 
designed iron railing with some gilding. In this 
small and dull city, numbering scarcely more 
than 20,000 inhabitants, there is a public drawing- 
school held in part of the ancient “ Hailes.” 
Seven professors are paid to give instruction 
to 500 pupils. Most of these are working men 
and apprentices. The hours of instruction are 
from six to eight in the evening, and on Sunday 
mornings from 10 to 12. Thus if they are not 
disposed to attend divine service, they are at 


least better employed than drinking and smoking 


in the cabarets. The school apartments are 


considerably more spacious than our Somerset 


House School of Design, and there is excellent 
accommodation for modelling in clay, which 
engages the attention of numerous pupils. 


In Brussels, his Majesty King Leopold is one 


of the most ardent protectors of the Arts, 
taking the greatest personal interest therein. 


Every artist of merit is in turn invited to his 
Palace, and, independently of receiving com- 
mands for His Majesty's private collection, the 
Government is largely liberal in commissions 


for the public buildings, churches and museums. 


When the Chevalier Podesti visited London last 


year, although he is at the head of the modern 


Italian school of painting, not the slightest 
attention was offered to him by any of our emi- 
nent artists or persons of distinction, probably 


very few of the former took the pains even to 
look at a large historical picture of great merit 
he exhibited at Lichfield House. 


sojourn in Brussels, his Majesty King Leopold 


invited him to dine at the Palace. His Majesty 


has likewise kindly received Wagner of Nurem- 
berg, the engraver of Leonardo's “ Last Supper,” 


who is now engraving the “Descent from the 
Cross” at Antwerp, and expressed his admiration 
of the drawing Herr Wagner has made from 
the picture. The erratic painter, Wiertz, has re- 
ceived a sum from the public purse to erect a 
building capable of containing the immense 
pictures he delights in painting, and an annuity 
is conferred on him for some years; that he may 
the more favourably illustrate his Art. This 
building is an imitation of,the Temple at Pstum, 
with its broken columns, &c., and forms an 


Mark the 
difference : on his way home during a few days 


imposing object on the hill beyond the Porte 
de Cologne. Unfortunately it is only of brick, 
and the columns are hollow, which allows two 
of them to be converted into sentry boxes for 
the guardians of the treasures within. 

In the city, the pediment of the church of St. 
Jacques, Candenberg, on the Place Royale, has 
been decorated with fresco painting. The 
charming site where the church stands adds 
much to the effect on ascending the steep street 
of the Montagne de la Cour. The subject is 
allegorical of Christianity. The Virgin and Infant 
Saviour are placed in the centre, and on either 
side are figures approaching, in the act of 
worshipping, habited in the costumes of all the 
countries where the Christian religion exists, 
There is great depth of colour aided by a golden 
background: some of the small mouldings of 
the pediment are also gilt, and gilded orna- 
ments are placed on the dome of the turret. 
The frieze is painted with dark bronze-green 
Greek ornaments, also on a golden ground. 
M. Portaels, the historical painter, executed 
the whole of the work for the sum of 10,000 
francs (400/.). Ernest Slingeneyer, the painter of 
“The Death of Nelson,” a grand picture now in 
London, is engaged upon an equally large work, 
commanded by the Government, representing a 
scene from the ancient military achievements of 
the Belgians. The sculptor Fraikin is occupied 
with amonument to the memory of the late Queen 
of the Belgians, consisting of three life-size figures, 
to be placed in the church at Ostend. The group, 
consisting of the Queen and two angels, gives the 
artist great scope to produce a work of supreme 
elegance in the forms. Adjoining to Fraikin’s 
atelier lives Verboeckhoven, in a house he has 
built for himself, with two immense ateliers, the 
walls of both being entirely covered with hisstudies 
and pictures. We found him busily employed 
at his easel, and had the good fortune to induce 
him to paint a l- expressly for engraving in 
the Art-Journal. He appeared highly delighted 
with the excellence of some proof engravings of 
the pictures of Landseer, — &e., which 
have already been given in the Art-Journal. 
While naming Verboeckhoven, an English painter 
of cattle pictures, Mr. A. B. Jones, residing 
in Brussels, should not be forgotten. In his 
atelier he has constructed a thatched shed, 
pens, and all the out-door accessories of cattle 
subjects. Having been a pupil of Verboeck- 
hoven, he has acquired much of his excellence 
in colour and pencilling, and would certainl 
become a very popular artist in England, 
if he painted his cattle with English physio- 
gnomies. Next door to our countryman, 
Jones, lives Louis Gallait, the painter of “The 
Last Moments of the Count d’Egmont,” now in 
the gallery of the Consul Wagener, at Berlin. 
This year, he exhibited at Brussels another epi- 
sode of the same melancholy event—“ The Counts 
d’Egmont and Horn lying on a couch after de- 
capitation.” For the head of Count Egmont, in 
the latter picture, there is in M. Gallait’s atelier 
a drawing made from the head of a criminal who 
was guillotined last year, which was brought to 
the painter only half-an-hour after decapitation. 
That it displays a horrible reality, none will 
question. Geefs, the sculptor, lives in the same 
street. Arrangements have been made with 
him to give the subscribers of the Art-Journal 
an engraving after the group, “Le Lion Amo- 
reux,” which was exhibited in the Crystal Palace. 
Some few of Madou’s exquisite pictures have 
found their way to England, and are prized as 
they deserve. Although he has on hand a com- 


picture, which, from his extreme study of acces- 
sories and high finish, will occupy a considerable 
time, he has promised to paint a careful picture 
adapted, by the subject, for engraving in this 
Journal. The nature of the subjects painted by 
Madou being chiefly episodes of life in the 
middle ages, has occasioned him to gather and 
fit up his atelier so a a visitor may, 
with but little stretch of fancy, imagine a visit 
to one of the old Dutch masters who flourished 
a couple of centuries ago. The atelier would be 
| an excellent back-ground to one of Madou’s inte- 
riors, if he were to paint it. 

A Society of Artists was formed, some half. 
dozen years since, in Brussels, under the title of 











mission by the Government for an important | 








the “Cercle des Arts.” On the occasion of the 
triennial Exhibition of Modern Art, last year, a 
féte was proposed on a grand scale, which took 

lace, and is said to have been very magnificent. 
But the “Cercle des Arts” has admittod among 
its members a number of lawyers, employés of 
the Government, and pedants who have usurped 
the management, to the great disgust of the 
artists. As it was natural that the representa- 
tives and editor of the ArtJowrnal should be 
invited, and that an account of the Exhibition 
of Pictures, numbering upwards of thirteen 
hundred, should appear in its pages, it ought to 
be stated that although the invitation was 
formally signed by the President and Vice- 
President, it was never forwarded to London, 
but there is reason to believe the clique who 
had the management of the féte, suppressed all 
the invitations offered to the Press, and the con- 
sequence is that we are unable to give the 
smailest notice of the works of Art comprised in 
the great triennial Exhibition of Brussels. 


——— 


THE 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
Section SEconD. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF COLOUR. 


EXPERIMENT seems to have proved beyond 
all controversy, that colour is not an in- 
herent property of matter, but produced by 
the action of matter on light. That bodies 
owe their colour to this cause is clear, from 
the fact that, whatever may be their colour 
in ordinary solar light, they all, when seen 
in monochromatic lig it, exhibit the same 
colour, which is that of the light in which 
they are seen. 

Different opinions have been entertained 
respecting the nature of light. Newton and 
his followers supposed it to be a subtile 
material substance emitted from all lumi- 
nous bodies, and propagated in straight 
lines through all homogeneous, transpa- 
rent media, with enormous velocity, and 
impinging on the optic nerves it produces 
the sensation of light. This view is called 
the corpuscular theory. Descartes and his 
disciples, among whom may be mentioned 
Hygens, Euler, Young, Herschell, on the 
contrary, maintain that light is caused by 
the undulatory movements excited by 
luminous bodies in the ether, diffused 
through space. These undulations being 
conveyed to the visual organs, produce the 
impression of light, in the same way as the 
aerial waves generated by vibrating sonor- 
ous bodies act on the auditory nerves, and 
excite the sensation of sound. There is, 
indeed, the closest resemblance between 
these two classes of phenomena. In one we 
have the paradox of the junction of two 
waves of sound producing silence, and in 
the other that of the confluence of two 
streams of light causing darkness. This 
resemblance and certain other effects of the 
interference of light, such as the luminous 
“shadows” of slender wires held in small 
beams of light, the black spaces between 
Newton’s rings, and the extraordinary 
phenomena of polarised light, are Pera 
considered to have decided the dispute in 
favour of the undulatory theory. 

White solar light, however, whether a 
material substance or merely a mode of the 
existence of matter, is not simple and homo- 
geneous, but composed of several varieties of 
coloured light. Sir Isaac Newton was the 
first who showed that when a sun-beam 
(S. fig. 1), is admitted through a small 
aperture into a darkened chamber, and 
made to pass through a glass prism, A, B, C, 
and fall upon a white screen behind, it is 
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refracted at both surfaces of the prism, and | 

















the following order, peg ey at the a 

i Ti d. which, | end, viz., red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
~ tot pores at: wo ray | indigo, and violet. These colours are not 
moog , cxterin : the prism, is made up | separated by well-defined boundaries, but 
Aare wer wwe R, 0, Y, G, B, I, V. This | pass into each pace by im pero 
‘. ealled the prismatic or solar spectrum, | gradations, and are of unequa ree \ 
at pe according to the following diagram :— 


pound of any two of these colours 
consequently, when added to the remaini 
one, complete the composition of white light 
and is, therefore, called the complemeniar, 
of that colour. For the same reason wan 
primary colour may be considered as the 
complementary of that seconda 


and consists of seven colours arranged in | 


Sir Isaac Newton determined by subse- 
quent experiment, that, estimating the whole 
spectrum at 360°, the following are the pro- 

wrtional breadths of the several coloured 
me By similar experiments Fraunhofer 
obtained slightly different results— 

Red. Orange. Yellow. Green. Blue. Violet. 

Newton 46 2 40 ao 106 

Fraunhofer ae 27 46 9 109 

Newton proved that these colours were 
due to the Jocompestiion of white light, by 
recombining them into white light by means 
of alens. He next insulated each ray and 
received them separately on a second glass 

vrism, and found they were again refracted, 
But without any further alteration either of 
form or colour. From these phenomena he 
inferred that white light is composed of 
seven homogeneous colours, each having a 
different and fixed degree of refrangi- 
bility ; the red ray having the least and the 
violet the greatest. These seven colours he 
also considered to be primary, and all 
colours compounded of any two or more of 
them seeniees. 

Sir David Brewster, however, has since 
proved experimentally that this view of 
the composition of white light is erroneous, 
He examined the solar spectrum through a 
piece of blue glass similar to that used for 
finger glasses, and found that the yellow 
band increased considerably in breadth. It 
then extended over a part of the space 
before occupied by the orange band on the 
one side, and by the green band on the 
other. In other words, the blue glass 
absorbed the red light which mixed with 
the yellow to compose orange : it absorbed 
also the blue light which with the yellow 
composed green. So that instead of the 
orange and the green colours being simple 
and homogeneous, they were shown to be 
compound colours, the orange consisting of 
red and yellow, and the green of blue and 
yellow, Since also the constituents of these 
compound colours had respectively the same 
degree of refrangibility, it follows that 
difference of colour is not 
difference of refrangibility. 

By viewing the solar spectrum through 
various coloured media, Sir David found 
that every part of it might be changed both 
in colour and intensity. From these facts 
he was led to conclude, that “ the solar 
#pectrum ct msists of three spectra of equal 
lengths, viz. a red spectrum, a yellow spec- 
trum, and a Hue spectrum. The primary 
Sea he eile of nd hee 

ddle of the red space in the 
solar spectrum Rk, the primary yellow has 
its maximum in the middle of the ve 
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| blue light, are the 














space Y, and the primary blue agp has 
its maximum between the blue and thé 
indigo space B. The two points of minimum 
intensity of the three primary spectra 
coincide at the extremities of the solar 
spectrum M, N, according to the annexed 
diagram :—” 
Y 
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From this view of the constitution of the 
solar spectrum, the following conclusions 
may be drawn :— 

1. Red, yellow, and blue light, exist at 
every point of the solar spectrum. 

2. That as certain proportions of red, yellow 
and blue light compose white light, the colour 
of every point of the spectrum may be con- 
sidered as consisting of the predominating 
colour at any point, mixed with white light. 
For example, in the red space there is 
more red than is required to make white 
light with the proportions of yellow and 
blue in that part. In the yellow space, 
the yellow is, in like manner, in excess ; 
and in the blue space, the blue ray predomi- 
nates. A violet hue is imparted to blue at 
the higher end of the spectrum, by there 
being more red than yellow there. 

3. White light may be obtained in any 
part of the spectrum by absorbing the 
colour which is in excess at that part, and 
this white light is incapable of being de- 
composed by refraction, but may be resolved 
into its constituents by absorption. 

_ Assuming the numerical value of white 
light to be 100, the following numbers 
represent the proportional values of the 
three primary colours which compose it, 
viz., red 20, yellow 30, and blue 50; or to 
represent these proportions by their lowest 
terms, red is 2, yellow 3, and blue 5. This 
theory of the constitution of the solar-spec- 
trum and white light may be proved ex- 
perimentally by colouring a circular surface 
with the colours of the spectrum in the 
Same proportions, or the three primary 
colours in the proportions above named, 
and then causing it to rotate rapidly, when 
it will appear of a uniformly white colour. 
White light is thus shown to be a com- 
pound, of which red light, yellow light, and 
constituents. A com- 


, CO 
of the other two. Thus red an ek coe 


complementaries of each other ; yellow and 
purple stand in the same relation, as do 
also blue and orange. 

The following figure will serve to illus. 
trate these statements :— 


The three circles which intersect each 
other contain the primary colours, red, 
yellow, and blue. In the spaces where any 
two overlap the secondary or complemen- 
tary colours are onan whilst where the 
whole three combine in the centre, there is 
white light. It will be observed that the 
complementary colours are opposite each 
other, and hence sometimes termed opposing 
colours. 

The secondary colours are not of a uniform 
hue in the solar spectrum, in consequence 
of the unequal proportions of the primaries 
which enter into their composition; but on 
each border partake more of the character 
of that primary which adjoins it. ; 

With the view of giving a more minute 
analysis of the prismatic colours, we annex 
the scheme devised by Mr. Moses Harris, 
and published about 1781, with a dedication 
| to Sir Joshua Reynolds :— 


Rep. 


Yellow- 


Orange- 
yellow 


Yuurow. 


a7 a 


Blee-gresn. Green. Yellow-green. 


In this scheme the primary colours, 
red, yellow, and blue, are placed at the 
greatest distance from each other, whilst the 
secondaries in their most perfect state 
occupy intermediate positions ; between 
these and the primaries are placed modi- 
fications of both by each other (inclosed in 
braces in the diagram), each being on its 
own side considered as the fundamental 
colour,and on the remote sideas the modifier. 
Thus, in the mixtures of red and orange, 
in the division nearest the red, this 1s 
regarded as the predominant hue, and 
orange the modifier, whilst in the division 
next to the orange, this colour is the 
fundamental one, and red the modifier. |. 
This scale will be found useful as affording 
a more subtile gradation and a facility of 
reference to the complementary of =e 
given colour in the scale. It will be observe 
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also that the scheme is subdivided into a 
number of concentric spaces, in the original 
there are twenty, from the deepest tint in 
the centre, to the palest at the circumfer- 
ence, thus giving a range of 360 tints. 

On the same principle Harris constructed 
a scheme of the colours and their com- 
pounds, which, from its beautifully simple 
yet minute analysis of them, may be inter- 
esting and useful; on this account we 
subjoin it :-— 


Opanor. 


Olive-orange. 
Orange-olive. 


Brown-orange. 





Purple- 
brown. 


Brown- Olive- 
purple. green. 
Punrie. Garen 
Slate-purple Slate-green. 
aw 
Purple-slate. Green-slate. 


Slate. 


In this scale the secondary colours, orange, 
green, and purple, occupy the positions of 
the primaries in the preceding scheme. 
Excluding these roe colours, we have 
300 different tints in this arrangement, 
making, with the former, a comprehensive 
yet simple and intelligible scheme of 660 
tints. Both of the theories of light already 
mentioned account for the chromatic phe- 
nomena here described. 

The corpuscular theory considers the 
primary colours as elementary forms of 
matter, which are the constituents of 
white light, and produce all the variety 
of colours by their different proportions in 
combination, in the same manner as the 
chemist looks upon his “elements,” either 
in their separate state or in what he calls 
“binary” and “ternary” combination—the 
elements, calcium, carbon, and oxygen, for 
instance, which exist in the form of binary, 
or “secondary” compounds, as lime and 
carbonic acid; and in the ternary, or, as 
the colourist would say, “tertiary” state, 
as carbonate of lime. In like manner this 
theory explains the decomposition of light 
by transparent bodies, by supposing that 
they attract the different colours with 
different degrees of force, and hence their 
refractions are unequal. The absorption of 
some particular rays, and the reflection of 
others, which occasion the colours of opaque 
natural bodies, are due to the same cause, 
just as chemical phenomena arise from the 
play of contending affinities. 

The undulatory theory, on the other 
hand, ascribes the production of coloured 

ight to the different degrees of rapidity 
with which the particles of «ether vibrate ; 
and thus excite distinct sensations of colour 
through the eye, analogous to those of 
sound which the atmospheric undulations 
emcee by means of the ear. As high and 
ow tones result from the different velocities 
of these aerial undulations, so the different 
colours arise from unequal velocities with 
which the ether vibrates. Thus red light 
is produced by ether performing about 
half as — vibrations as are required to 
produce violet light ; and, as these waves 
of coloured light are propagated through 
space with the same velocity, the waves 
of red light must be twice the length of 
the violet waves. Newton, Fraunhofer, 
Fresnel, Herschel, and others, have given | 
the lengths and velocities of the waves of 
all the prismatic colours. According to 
Newton, the lengths of these waves are for 
extreme red, 0°0000266th of an inch, and for 


extreme violet, 0°:0000167th of an inch, | 
whilst the number of vibrations are for | 
extreme red, 458 millions of millions in a 
second, and for extreme violet, 727 millions 
of millions in a second. 

If the number of vibrations made by 
coloured light be compared with those per- 
formed by sonorous bodies, it will be found | 
that while the lowest audible note makes 16 | 
entire vibrations, or 32 excursions inasecond, 
red light, the lowest “ note” in the scale of 
colours, accomplishes 458 millions of millions 
in the same time; and that while the 
highest note makes 1500 vibrations in a 
second, the corresponding “note” in the 
list of colours perform 727 millions of millions 
in that time. Thus it appears that, whilst 
the ear cannot appreciate atmospheric 
waves below 32 or above 1500 in a second, 
an interval which comprises nine octaves ; 
the eye is limited in its perceptions to a 
range of undulations which include no more 
than a single “octave” of colours. Allowing 
indigo a place in the scale as a distinct 
colour, the analogy between musical sounds 
and the prismatic colours is made more 
striking by the annexed arrangement :— 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 
c d e S g a b 
Red. Orange. Yellow. Green. Blue. Indigo. Violet. 


Upon this analogy, Mr. Hay, of Edin- 
burgh, has constructeda singularly ingenious 
theory of the harmony of colours. When 
several musical notes are sounded simulta- 
neously, either a chord or a discord is pro- 
duced, of which the ear is sensible: in the 
same manner the concurrence of two or 
more waves of coloured light, causes the 
perception of a compound colour, and when 
all the waves which generate the primary 
colours act together, the sensation of white 
light is produced. The same beautiful 
analogy pervades all the phenomena both 
of velinehel sound and light; and, when 
we consider the uniformity and simplicity 
of nature’s operations, this analogy seems 
to furnish irrefragable proof of the truth 
of the undulatory theory of light. 

JoHN SWEETLOVE. 
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THE RAGGED SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 





Man is an imitative animal by nature, and 
will attempt to copy what he sees performed 
by others ; and the perfection at which he 
arrives, is the result of many trials and 
long experience. What is called precocity 
of genius often arises from accidental cir- 
cumstances. The children of rope-dancers 
or horse-riders, imitate early what is con- 
stantly seen and talked of ; so it is with the 
sons of painters, who frequently excel their 
fathers, such as young Cu Be young Teniers, 
young Vandervelde, &. But many of our 
great artists have sprung up from an inhe- 
rent desire to imitate in the first instance. 
Giotto, the restorer of painting in Italy, 
was found by Cimabue drawing on a stone, 
while herding a few goats without the walls 
of Florence ; Salvator Rosa was flogged by 
a monk for defacing the cloisters of the con- 
vent with his charcoal sketches; and, to 
come nearer to our own time, the President 
of the Royal Academy (West) was self- 
taught, with the ty borrowed from 
the Red Indians of North America. Opie, 
the Academician, was the son of a sawyer, 
and was discovered by his patron, Peter 
Pindar, drawifig with red chalk on one 
of the deals in the saw-pit. The late Sir 
David Wilkie was the son of a clergyman ; 
and so great was his incitement, that we find 
the margin of his bible filled with heads of 


characters drawn in church. We cannot pass 
along the pavement without noticing the 
various imitations of men and beasts chalked 
out with different degrees of resemblance. 
These are the works of artists in embryo, 
who, if properly trained, would most likely 
arrive at excellence. The desire of imitation 
is in them, without which, all the education 
that could be bestowed would be fruitless. 
This pictorial propensity takes the lead 
of both ogre yr writing, which require 
tuition to enable the scholar to arrive at 
the same degree of advancement. We were 
led into these remarks, not only by our own 
observations in what we see daily, but by a 
paragraph in a late report of the Committee 
respecting the training in the Asylum for 
Idiots, where, among the various improve- 
ments which have taken place from the 
mere éxistence of idiotcy, upwards, it is 
stated that six have been taught to write, 
and sixteen are able to draw. If this 
| statement be correct, it ought to induce us 
in the earliest stage of infantile education 
| to put picture-books into their hands, 
that they may be taught to imitate the 
figures as well as pronounce the letters that 
stand for such object. This educating the 
ove in imitating palpable forms of things 
children can comprehend, enables them to 
imitate other matters in which they take no 
delight. We remember a case of this kind 
in a boy (now one of our first painters), 
who, though never having been taught 
writing, was asked to copy a line of large 
| text his elder brother was taking asa lesson. 
| Considering the letters as so many objects 
| he was to draw, he produced a superior line 
| of writing to the one produced by a twelve 
| months’ instruction in penmanship. When 
we perceive how few men can draw, and 
how useful it is not only to mechanics, but 
to those who have leisure to reflect upon 
the beauties of Nature, we would suggest 
that all ragged schools might have the at- 
tention of the teachers drawn to this branch 
as part of education. Even in a rude degree, 
it would exercise both the eye and the 
mind. It is now known, since the demon- 
strations of Sir Charles Bell, that we possess. 
two sets of nerves, one conveying to the 
body muscular action, and vitality to the 
several functions ; the other, volition and 
obedience to the will. When the latter are 
overstrained, or in a state of excitement, 
the bodily health is destroyed ; but, on the 
contrary, if the mind is not called into action, 
the animal parts become strengthened ; 
hence, most imbecile persons and idiots are, 
if not fat, at least in good health. This it 
is that constitutes one of the difficulties of 
education, to keep the mental and corporal 
functions in a healthy state. With this 
digression, which, nevertheless, is essential 
to be known, we will return to the practice 
of drawing. The great drawback in all 
works of Art, is the absence of thought, or 
the power of applying our knowledge. For 
example, take a drawing on the pavement 
by one of our d draughtsmen ; you will 
find it deficient in this particular,—a com- 
plete absence of all proportion. If a man, 
the head is made preposterously large for 
the other parts; and if a profile face, the 
eye is drawn as if seen in a front view. 
is arises from ignorance or want of 
thought ; and when we are told with all 
the learned technicalities, that the full eye 
on the tian profiles, and in the bas- 
reliefs of the kings from the ruins of 
Nineveh is symbolical, and is drawn 80 as & 
hieroglyphic, we ought to refer such learned 
men to the drawings of our boys on the 
pavement. The reasons urged against any 
rticular branch of education, are, that it 
draws off the pupil’s attention from matters 
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of more importance ; and to educate the eye 
would tend only to produce a great number 
of artists. These are futile notions, nor are 
they likely to lead to results injurious to 
general education. The same objections 
were made to the adoption of Hullah’s 
method of teaching singing,—that it would 
create a great number of professional 
singers. It has not done so ; but has been 
the means of improving the general taste of 
the people. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are not knowledge, but the keys to 
open the stores where it is kept, and give 
utterance to what we have learned. Draw- 
ing, like music, is a universal language, 
and, as an accompaniment to writing, would 
tend ‘to give a clearer perception of the 
forms of the different letters. It will be 
said, that drawing is taught in our naval 
and military colleges, and at our universi- 
ties, by ape tuition ; but we are con- 
tending for an education simultaneous with 


réading and writing. We may appear too | 
sanguine in this matter, but we are con- | 


vinced that no other means can be so well 
adapted for developing some of the latent 
powers of the mind, or in so agreeable a 
manner. 

The drawings of children and rude na- 


tions are always. from imagination alone, | 


and in general, though unlike the object, 
correctly speaking, yet they contain the 
prominent points of character. But this 
— if allowed to be continued for any 
ength of time, becomes detrimental ; and 
when the eye is referred to outward objects 
for imitation, in place of referring to the 
imagination, it is thrown upon a new course 
of study, and obliged to obliterate and for- 
get its former habits, in the same way as 
those who have been accustomed to perform 
music by the ear alone. Hence the neces- 
sity of commencing early, before loose and 
careless methods are engendered. And 
here lies the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block. The eye is no longer under the 
guidance of: the fancy, but must refer 
to outward images, and these are to be 


disturbed, or, as Locke expresses it, a rasa 
tabula. Independent of these advantages, 
the early wakening the faculties by pleasur- 
able instruction, keeps dormant the bad 
passions inherent in nature. The cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts,-even in manhood, 
humanises the mind to‘a certain degree ; 
drawing can be more easily taught by signs 
alone, whereas writing: requires colloquial 
interposition. A correctness of eye acquired 
in youth, grows with’ the growth and 
strengthens with practice ; and many of the 
beauties in natural imagery are developed 
by it to our gratification. By taking prece- 
dence of other studies, it cannot interfere 
prejudicially, as abstruse education seldom 
takes root until the mind is matured ; but on 
the contrary, unless there is a natural predis- 
position, it only sours the temper, and is 
thrown aside on every opportunity. What 
we are contending for, is an early instruc- 
tion in the most attractive and agreeable 
manner. 

Reverting to the inquiry, how far an 
education in drawing would. operate bene- 
ficially upon children of imbecile minds, or 
| in strangling by this method the germs of 
| idiotey even in the cradle, it.ought to be as- 
| certained, if possible, setting the faculty of 
speech aside, wherein consists the difference 
| between the instinct of the brute creation 
and the reasoning powers of man. Com- 
| paring an uneducated savage with a con- 
firmed example of idiotey, we trace a great 
many points of resemblance, such as shrewd- 
ness, cunning, memory, vindictiveness, and 
gluttony, with other bad passions found 
often in other classes of mankind, though 
not exclusively. Now these , passions, 
| if not checked by education, will riot and 
grow up in rank luxuriance, and drawing 
seems to be a branch that takes root 
earlier in the mind tha@m others of. less 
pelpable nature. How far. it would work 
yeneficially in adults, or “minister to a 
mind diseased,” is a matter more strictly 
within the province of a physician than an 
Art jouinal In children and in youth, from 








copied through the dry and difficult laws | what we have observed, we can speak with 


and regulations incomprehensible to the 


greater confidence ; the few hints we have 


mind in the first instance, and only to be | thrown together may direct the attention 
mastered by close application. This is the | of some influential promoters of education 


¥ pons asinorum,” and will always serve as 
a division between amateurs and artists. 
Take, for example, one of the simplest rules 
of design, namely, perspective, which, 
though capable of being demonstrated to a 
mathematical certainty, yet requires con- 
siderable exertion of the reasoning facul- 
ties to perceive its existence and_ utility. 
All children and rude nations represent 
objects in profile; nor do we see any at- 
tempt at foreshortening until the applica- 
tion of light and shade, to assist objects in 
assuming their proper length when placed 
in @ position towards the eye, or pointing 
from it. But even with a little application 
a sufficient knowledge of perspective for 
ordinary pares may be acquired. We 
who now know what has been achieved by 
this means, and which the ancients were 
ignorant of, can judge with a greater degree 
of certainty of its acquirement. r 
The advantage that drawing has over 
writing in developing the infant powers of 
pod na is on the eye perceives a re- 
emblance to objects ing before it : 
writing, or the teame of thet ifenen lei = 
= the different letters, 
uature ; drawing familiag pects eg 
g objects, therefore 
gradually converts mere instinct memory 
r | fleet) 
rie ea et Sa 
were lo nan and the 
creation. 


to the subject thus partially discussed. 
JoHun BuRNET. 


- — 4 
LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 


THE time was, when it was thought that an 
artisan had nothing to do with science or litera- 
ture; that the man whose hands had been 
hardened by toil was necessarily excluded from 
participating in those pleasures and advantages 
which are to be derived from the labours of the 
brain. There was prevalent the hypothesis that 
hard-handedness necessarily led to thick-headed- 
ness, and the only duty of the educated classes was 
thought to consist in dealing gently with those 
grades, whose duty was to exhibit the patience of 
“dumb, driven cattle.” Happily, those days are 
changed ; a more genial spirit now prevails, and 
all—excepting a few cobweb o’er-woven minds— 
see the importance of encouraging to the utmost 
that awakening spirit of inquiry which is so 
strongly manifesting itself amongst our ingenious 
artisans, 

It is pleasing to see the manner in which an 
experiment has been made at one of our national 
institutions—the Museum of Practical Geology— 
of delivering lectures on Applied Science to workin 
men; and no less pleasing is the manner in which 
the artisans of the metropolis have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. Upon the organisation 
of the Government School of bie and of Science 





Thus, thought, the founda- | 





applied to the Arts, it was suggested that the insti- 
tution might be made available to the purposes of 
instructing the working classes. The Professors 


tion of every excellence, is prepared to take | readily entered into this view, and it was resolved 


root in the mind, while the 


a 


brain is yet un. 





| that an experimental course of six lectures should 
| be given on Monday evenings, to which men, 





proving themselves to be artisans, shoul 

mitted upon payment of a re istration tee . - 
pence, The theatre of the Museum of Practical 
Geology holding only 500 persons, the issue of 
tickets was necessarily limited to that number 
Within three days the whole number of tickets 
were applied for, and the applications continued to 
be most numerous, although advertisements an 

nouncing the fact that all the tickets were disposed 
of were immediately published in the daily pa 

So eager and anxious were the applicants, that the 
gentlemen upon whom the task of lecturing de. 
volved, promised to — the course immediate] 

after Easter. The first lecture was given b 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘On the Manufacture of 
Glass ;”” the second, by Professor Edward Forbes 

“On the ae of collecting Fossils;” the 
third, by Profeseor Robert Hunt, “On Photography 
and its applications;” the fourth, by Professor 
Ramsay, ‘‘ On the study of Geology;” the fifth 

by Professor Warington Smyth, “ On Mining ;” 
and the sixth by Dr. Percy, “On Iron and its 
manufacture.’’ The theatre was crowded on each 
occasion by a well-dressed and most intelligent- 
looking set of men, a very large number of whom 
were provided with note bese, of which they made 
good use during the lectures, 

The subjects of the lectures may not appear at 
first to be such as would be of the most interest 
or the most instructive to a set of artisans, but they 
had been chosen by the Professors, and the result 
shows that they had not been mistaken in their 
selection. The subjects were treated simply, and 
most nny illustrated by specimens and with dia- 
grams. They were all listened to with the most 
profound attention, and the expressions of delight 
were frequent and earnest. 

We look upon this movement on the part of our 
government as one of the most important which 
has yet been made. It at once convinces the 
labouring classes that they are not forgotten in the 
movement onward, and by giving to the industrious 
artisan the materials for thought, in the shape of 
science and its applications to the useful purposes 
of life, a new pleasure is awakened, which, like 
the air we breathe in purity invigorates without 
producing satiety. We hope those gentlemen who 
have so zealously taken this additional burthen 
upon them, will find their reward in the s 
evidences of good as the result of their labours. 


——— @— — 
THE VERNON GALLERY. 


REST IN THE DESERT. 
W. J. Muller, Painter. J. Cousens, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 8} in. by 1 ft. 2 in. 

We have ever regarded the genius of Muller, in 
landscape-painting, as one of the most original 
this country has produced ; nor was its originality 
less apparent than the beauty and vigour of his 
style. - Intelligent in his selection of picturesque 
subjects, rich’ as a colourist, and masterly in his 
execution, we believe few artists of our school 
would have left a higher name behind them, had 
his life been prolonged to a term that would have 
fully developed its matured powers. But disease, 
aggravated, if not engendered, by disappoint- 
ment, brought him to a premature death, in 
1845, at the age of thirty-three years. 

Muller travelled much. He made the tour of 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy in the years 
1833 and 1834; and in 1838 he visited Greece 
and Egypt, from which countries some of his 
best pictures were painted. Several of these, 
since his death, have come into the “market, 
and realised large sums. In 1841, he published a 
very beautiful work in lithography, “Picturesque 
Sketches of the Age of Francis I. ;” and ata 
still later period, when the British Government 
had determined to send an expedition of anti- 
quarian research into Lycia, he resolved to 
accompany it, which he did solely at his own 
expense. The results of this journey were also 
seen in a number of admirable pictures. + 
the sacrifices he made to accomplish the object 
were very great; and it is much to be feared 
that the toils he was forced to undergo tended 
to abridge his life. ; 

The peculiar and original style of Muller 1s 
very apparent in Cousens’s engraving of “ Rest 
in the Desert,” a picture of simple composition, 
but treated with great breadth of effect. or 
richness of this painter's colouring, and his bol 
handling, remind us of the same qualities in Ettys 
works, allowing for the difference of subject. 
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THE 
PROGRESS OF ART-MA NUFACTURE. 


Joux Moore & Sons, 


Tue Crock by Messrs. 
of very considerable 


Clerkenwell, is a work 


a 
: A Picture Frame, by Messrs. Hay, of Aber- 
deen, shows abundance of well-arranged orna- 
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merit. It is wrought in gilt metal, and richl 


decorated with scroll-work on a groun 

The dial is very tastefully executed ; the hour 
numerals are chased, gilt, and enamelled; figures 
and flowers are introduced in the centre, and 


| beneath are groups of animals. 


ment, very light in its composition. On the 
hollow part of the frame is a running frieze of 
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The Vases in carved stone are 
Mr. Prows, of York. The stone, cbetnat eat! 














neighbourhood, is of a fine texture, yet of exceed- 





ingly durable character. They are based on the 
Gothic, but varied by the fancy of the modeller. 
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We introduce here three very elegant Grass | they are remarkable for the beauty of their out- | line, and for the taste and elegance of their 
Juas by Messrs. Green, of St. James’-street ; decoration, which is appropriate to its purpose. 


» 











The accompanying engraving represents a | The pusher machine, to which the principle of 
| black Lace Frovunce, or fall, by Mr. Vickers, of | ; ; . the Jacquard loom has only lately been applied, 
Nottingham, the fabric of which is manufactured | of the “real,” or Chantilly point, the outline | offers the only means whereby we are able to 
upon the pusher bobbin-net machine, in imitation | being subsequently embroidered with the needle. | compete with the productions of the “cushion.” 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Epinsurcu.— The Royal Scottish Academy.— 
We much regret that circumstances have prevented 
us from preparing our promised Report of the 
Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy ; we are 
reluctantly — to postpone its publication 
to our next number, 








Betrast.—The annual exhibition of works of 


Art opened in this town on the 9th of March, with | 


every prospect of success ; the society has not been 
very long in existence, but each year adds to its 
influence and its interest. The gallery contains 
this season 224 works, pictures and sculptures; 
among the contributors we find the names of the 
following members of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, Mulvany, Cregan, H. Frazer, Sharp, 
Thompson, G. Papworth, Kendrick, Kirk, Mac- 
manus and Smith; of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
D. O. Hill, Perigal, Kidd and Houston; and of 
those artists whose names are familiar in the 
galleries of the British metropolis, we see Tennant, 
Butler, Morris, Branwhite, Cary, Stark, Bodding- 
ton, Jutsum, Vickers, H. B. Willis, Joy, Oliver, 
Weigall, Sant, Gilbert, Cave Thomas, Zeitter, 
Henshaw, E. Goodall, &c. &c. 

Batu.—We have to record the last of the series 
of meetings of the Bath Graphic Society for this, 
the third, season. These meetings were brought 
to a conclusion by an extra night on Tuesday, 
the 9th of March, held in consideration of the 
interest they have excited, and more particularly 
as responding to the earnest zeal and devotion in 
the cause of Art displayed by one of the members, 
Mr. Maud, of Bathampton, in offering a contribu- 
tion of more than sixty framed drawings, each one 
an illustration of the talent of the most esteemed 
artists in water-colours, This liberality was 
followed by others—the Marquis of Thomond, 
Sir William Holborne, Messrs. Shaw, Fuller, 
and Lamb; with their most efficient committee, 
Messrs. Sheppard, Hardwick, Alymer, Duffield, 
and Rosenberg, and many others; artists and 
amateurs also contributed freely. Hilton's 
‘‘L’Allegro,”” two gems by Goodall, Linnell’s 
‘‘Supper at Emmaiis,’’ Maclise’s ‘Charles I, 
and Cromwell,” &c., lent their aid to a pic- 
torial feast which, for such a purpose, was pro- 
bably never yet collected together in any town 
in England. Nor was Art represented alone by 
drawing and painting, the tables displayed 
bronzes, statuettes in various materials, jewelled 
cups, oxydised silver—which we are borrowing 
from the French—and a model of the ‘‘ America,”’ 
which we have bought from the natives. At the 
earnest request of the whole assembly—for strangers 
were freely admitted on this occasion—the commit- 
tee determined tothrow open the Exhibition during 
the following day at a “ protective’ charge for 
admission. The result was most satisfactory, and 
will, we trust, have aroused such a feeling for the 
Arts in Bath as will not easily subside. It has 
been a feature in these meetings, that ladies were 
admitted not only as visitors, but also as subscribers. 
This has proved most agreeable, and we hope we 
may add without offence, beneficial to both sexes; 
for there are a few men who—in forgetfulness of 
Somerville, Martineau, Merimeé, Strickland, 
&c,, &c., whispered that the presence of women 
dispelled the scientific effect of the meeting: we 
think these exclusives may have learned a lesson 
in the Octagon on the 9th, 

Wa.es.—A fine recumbent effigy of the late 
Earl of Powis has just been completed by the 
sculptor, Mr. E. Richardson, who has very suc- 
cessfully combined the devotional attitude and 
feeling of the medieval recumbent effigies with 
the costume and freedom of modern days. The 
Earl is represented in the robes of the Garter, the 
hands joined in prayer; the pillow supported by 
seated angels, It is executed in one large bloc 
of alabaster, a stone formerly much used for such 
purposes, but which has ceased to be in request 
since the early part of the seventeenth century, one 
chief cause being the difficulty of procuring blocks 
large enough, since the use of gunpowder in mines, 
in place of the old manual mode. The present 
block was quarried by hand, from the mine at 
Chelleston in Derbyshire, and Mr. Richardson has 
succeeded in imparting to it a higher polish than 
it has hitherto received. The effigy is to be placed 
in an altar-tomb, in a recessed arch in the wall of 
the church at Welchpool. 

Ipswicu.—The annual meeting of the Suffolk 
Fine Art Association, was held recently in the 
Town Hall, Ipswich. The report of the committee 
was read by Mr. Phipson, the secretary, -from 
which it appears that the oo made is much 
oe than was anticipated-during-the first year— 

he adoption of the report was moved by Mr. 
T. 8. Gowing, a gentleman to whose active energies 
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much of the successful result is to be attributed. 
The committee propose to enhance the value of 
the annual exhibition by the delivery of a series of 
lectures on the Fine Arts, 

Worcester.—There cannot be a more con- 
vincing proof of the value in which the principles 
and object of the Worcester School of Design are 
held, than the fact that, within three months after 
it was inaugurated—namely, in December, 1851— 
one hundred and fifty-eight pupils should have 
availed themselves of its benefits ; of this number, 
one hundred and fifteen are male students, and 
forty-three female. The funds of the school are 
in so satisfactory a state that the committee are 
enabled to appropriate a sum of 30/. to be dis- 
tributed in prizes among those pupils who, at the 
annual examination next October, shall be found 
to have made the greatest proficiency in the several 
branches of design, drawing, and modelling. It 
is also gratifying to know that one of the leading 
firms in the manufacture of china—the staple 
commodity of Worcester—is about to employ some 
of the students to make designs for an important 
service of china, for which an order has been 
received by the manufacturers. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—The church at Elford, in this 
county, is remarkable for the very fine series of 
tombs to the early members of the Arderne and 
Stanley families. As examples of medieval taste 
they are unrivalled; and the recumbent effigies 
are singularly interesting, from the minute manner 
in which the details of costume and armour are 
given. These tombs had been allowed to sink 
into a disgraceful state of neglect and dilapidation, 
but enough remained to make them objects of 

reat interest, and to allow of perfect restoration. 

‘ortunately the services of Mr. Edward Richardson, 
the sculptor, who has successfully restored those 
in the Temple Church, London, Chichester Cathe- 
dral, &c., were secured; and he has succeeded in 
perfecting these noble memorials, in a manner the 
most careful and accurate. It is his intention to 
publish a descriptive volume, with engravings of 
the entire series, 


— -¢—. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


ae 


Tue Art-Season.—By the time that the Art- 
Journal is in the hands of its readers, some of 
the exhibitions of the season will be already 
open. The works of the Royal Academy will 
be sent in on the 5th and 6th of this month; and 
the exhibition will open as usual in the beginning 
of May. We have seen some of the works which 
will be ranked among the attractions of the 
collection, but it were invidious to name a few, 
and not just to speak prematurely of their merits, 
for we saw them ina state of progress, The 
Society of British Artists will, as usual, precede 
the others; but it is probable that the exhibition 
of the National Institution may be retarded 
until a period later than usual, in consequence 
of the architectural exhibition occupying the 
rooms until the end, we believe, of March. The 
hanging of the two Water-Colour exhibitions does 
not occupy so much time as that of oil-pictures, 
and as they have no “ varnishing days,” it is not 
necessary that they should receive their works 
so early. It is hoped on all sides that the 
ensuing season will be more favourable than the 
last, for, although it must be admitted that every 
picture of a certain degree of merit was sold, 
yet the support given to rising talent was 
unusually meagre. In sending in works that 
are sold, there is frequently an artifice practised 
which is altogether unworthy of honourable 
men, that is, sending the work in as if for 
disposal, and a few days afterwards causing it 
to be marked as sold; this is much to be 
deprecated, it causes disappointment to those 
desirous of purchasing, and unnecessary trouble 
to all parties. 

Tue Houses or PARLIAMENT are to receive 
some new contributions from English painters 
and sculptors, but, as we understand, they are 
to be received, not on the score of talent alone, 
but cheapness! We have heard that, among 
sculptors, Foley and Marshall have been applied 
to; and among painters, Pickersgill and Cross. 
But no commissions have been given, subj 
only have been named and promises held 
provided__these gentlemen take a hundred 
pounds or two less than they had previously re- 
ceived for their works. Now, bearing in mind 
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the large sums of money that have been 
wantonly spent in hideous heraldic windows, 
minor decorations, or ventilation alone, none 
of which items are at all satisfactory, it does 
seem monstrous that the professors of Art 
should be so needlessly restricted in their fair 
share of remuneration. Some reason is given 
for the niggard principle in the fact of the small 
annual grant allowed for decoration—only 40000. 
a-year—but surely it is unworthy a nation like 
our own to “haggle” with its artists in a great 
national work. 

Tae Crystat Patace.—It would appear that, 
at all events as faras the Derby administration 
is concerned, the great work of 1851 is to be 
completed by the removal of the building—at 
least from Hyde Park: but whether to be 
purchased out of “the surplus” and re-erected 
elsewhere, either as a whole or in parts, is a 
question yet to be decided. The following 
reply of Lord John Manners, chief of the Woods 
and Forests, will give our readers the information 
they now need on the subject :— 


Lord J. Manners said, that under the existing 
arrangement, the contractors were bound to 
remove the building on the Ist of June. Last 
year, an address was presented to Her Majesty 
for an inquiry as to the expediency of retaining 
the building, or removing it to some other site. 
The commission in consequence was appointed, 
sat for some time, and after receiving a considerable 
amount of evidence, presented their report. Both 
that report and evidence were now printed for 
the use of members of the house; and the report 
recommended that the existing agreement should 
not be interfered with ; the reasons which induced 
the commissioners to make this report appearing 
amply sufficient. It was not, therefore, the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to propose 
any interference with the existing arrangements 
which would necessitate the removal of the building, 


It was, indeed, impossible for Government to 
arrive at any other decision, as a consequence of 
the Report made to the Treasury by Lord 
Seymour, Sir William Cubitt, and Dr. Lindley, 
It is quite clear, therefore, that the contractors, 
Fox and Henderson, will have to remove the 
building ; they may be well content to do so; 
something is said, indeed, about their expecting 
20,0002. more before they are satisfied ; and even 
then, if we read their appeal correctly, they will 
not consider themselves overpaid. One thing is 
quite certain, there is no public feeling in favour 
of the retention of the Crystal Palace; we more 
than suspect that it will be a painful instead of 
a pleasant reminiscence to a vast majority of the 
parties who formed it and upheld it, and whose 
demand for “a statement of accounts ” of receipts 
and expenditure continues to be met by a silence 
at once ominous and sarcastic. 

A Sate of Pictures and Sketches by the late 
B. R. Haydon, took place on the 18th of March, 
at the rooms of Messrs. Foster. Among them 
were eleven finished pictures, including his best 
work, the great gallery picture of “ The Judg- 
ment of Solomon,” which sold for 67 guineas ; 
“Curtius leaping into the Gulf,” a picture 
which excited much attention and controversy, 
and which the artist valued at 200/. sold for 267. 
The picture of “Samson breaking his bonds,” 
fetched 4 guineas, and the large altar-piece of 
“Christ's Agony in the Garden,” 5 guineas. 
Twelve sketches in oil were also sold, which 
varied in price from 5 shillings to 30 shillings. 
A book containing ninety-five studies of physi 
ognomy, including sketches from life of Words- 
worth, Sir C. L. Eastlake, Douglas, the author 
of “Nenia Britannica,” and various others, all 
drawn with much breadth and power, fetched 
81, 15s., less than one shilling each | The dealers 
had the sale all to themselves, and it was 
truly melancholy to witness this total sacrifice 
of the last relics of the great and unfortunate 
artist. The admirable half-length portrait of 
Haydon by Illidge was also sold, and fetched 
20 guineas, : 

Tue American Great Exuipition. — We 
repeat our caution that this scheme is one which 
no sensible person will embark in without first 
obtaining proper security for the safety of the 
property he will be expected to embark. Such 
security he is not likely to receive; and if with- 
out it, he incurs a risk against which he has had 














sufficient warnings; let him take the con- 
sequeiices, and complain of nobody but himself. 
At all events, we are required on the part of 
the United States Government to lay much stress 
upon the fact that no sort of inducement—direct 
or indirect—has been held out by it to lure 
4 ijbutors. 
— Acapemy or Fixe Ants.—The Jury 
for the admission of Paintings, and distribution 
of rewards for the present Salon of 1852, is 
composed as follows :—The Director-General of 
the Muse, President of all the united Juries, 
In Painting.—Count De Morny, Vice-President. 
Chosen by the artists: L.. Coignet, Decamps, 
Delacroix, H. Dupont, Mouilleron, Picot, H. 
Vernet. Chosen by the Administration : Cot- 
tereau, Marquis Maison, de Mercey, Roiset, 
Varcollier, Vilot. Sculpture —De Longperrier, 
Vice-President. Chosen by the artists: De Bay, 
Oudiné, Rude, Toussaint. Chosen by the Ad- 
minis¢ration : Comte de Laborde, Paul Rochette, 
Count de Turpin, Crissé. Architecture.—Meri- 
meé, Vice-President. Chosen by the artists : 
Daujoy, Labrousse. Chosen by the Administra- 
tion, Pe Cacomont. 

Tne 50002, woxTH or ArticLes purchased by 
M vars. Cole, Owen Jones, Pugin, and Redgrave, 
ar, it appears, about to be exhibited at Marl- 
borough House. Some account of this purchase 
was furnished to the Times immediately after we 
directed attention to the subject in the Art- 
Journal for March. This account is, of course, 
plausible: there is no mistaking the source from 
whence jt cmanates: 


that the affair will be subjected to criticism is 
pretty certain. Meanwhile, we perceive no 
notice taken of the purchase from Messrs. Hunt 


and Roskell of the Shakspeare shield of Vechte, | 


for the sum of 900 guineas or pounds, we cannot 
say which. It will not be seen at the Exhibition : 
and why! because the Board of Trade refused to 
sanction so unseemly a contract, and insisted 
upon its being cancelled by the committee of 
four! Whether Messrs. Hunt and Roskell will 
insist upon the bargain being ratified, or release 
those gentlemen, we cannot tell, but that the 
9001) or guineas was not paid out of the 50002. 
is no fault of theirs. Mr. Owen Jones is, it ap- 
pears, to form a catalogue of these things, and 
he has already made one speech in laudation of 
Indian shawls as teachers of pure taste in orna- 
ment; their lessons being the more valuable, 
inasmuch as their producers are forbidden by 
their religion to draw the human figure; Mr. 
Jones very sapiently arguing, therefore, that 
“here (viz., in Europe) we have been studying 
drawing from the human figure, but it has not 
led us forward in the art of ornamental design. 
Although the study of the human figure may 
refine the taste, it is a roundabout way of getting 
at that result. It is to be hoped, as this Society 
(viz, the Society of Arts) is assisting in the 
formation of « lementary schools, that it may be 
able to find a better means of producing the 
result in question.” Couple this, good reader, 
with Mr. Cole's rigmarole at Bradford concern- 
ing the folly of learning taste from statues 
(a pooh! pooh! for the Apollo and the Germa 
micus) and you will find that Mr. Owen Jones, 
Mr, Cole, and Mr. Redgrave—tria juncta in uno 
are on the high road to the invention of that 
modern Enylish style, which they tell us 
Fngland wants—“ a sTYLE OF HER own !” 
Tae TestimoniaL to Messrs. Cor E, DILKE, 
AND Co. — The committee (if there be one) 
or, at all events, the secretary to the fund 
for a testimonial to these gentlemen, has 
at length seen the policy of announcing that 
apa . money may be—much or little— 
it is to be « “ , A Pe ‘ew , » 
ah to a A hey - 1 Drew and Fuller, 
, yatt. 1@ fact is, as we an- 
——— last month, that the subscriptions for 
the testimonial wer “next to iw.” A? 
tht appeals made by the friends of Me P ler 
and Mr. Wyatt (and they tfrendet 
a" ey were numerous, 
pressing, and earnest), were positively rejected 
= Melige emerge AB rn ~ one), or the 
hented te dll reens - 1e = least—in- 
repeated and emphatic r fu al ee 
the names of Messrs Cole sals to associate with 
b . and Dilke the names 





| could portray with such wonderful power the 
| strife and victory of the elements over the pride 
but admiration may be | 
suspended awhile, inasmuch as all who please | 


will be enabled to form their own opinions ; and | 
| the Marquis of Westminster's celebrated “Van- 


| fearfully in every imaginable form—the pigmy 
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of Messrs. Wyatt, Fuller, and Drew 3 and he 
would no doubt have persevered in this course, 
but that to all seeming the returns were to be 
“nil;” with those names added, it is probable 
that a respectable sum will be gathered. Up 
to the present, however, the prospect is deplor- 
able. We shall in due course report the names 
of the subscribers from 5s. up to 10/.—of which 
latter there is one/—and we may find it our 
duty to dissect the list. We repeat, the attempt 
to get up this testimonial will be—as it ought to 
be—a lamentable failure. Applications for sub- 
scriptions to manufacturers and contributors to 
the Exhibition have been declined generally in 
terms not very flattering to the Executive Com- 
mittee, who, in making this appeal for a “ Testi- 
monial,” have had more “boldness” than we gave 
them credit for; or else the parties who assist 
them must be singularly ignorant of the public 
feeling which exists towards their protegées. The 
result will, however; be conclusive. 

Tue WRECK OF THE Mrnotaur,—The Ea of 
Yarborough has placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Colnaghi, for the purpose of being engraved, 
Turner's noble picture of “The Wreck of the 
Minotaur,” painted by the artist for the father 
of its present possessor. The vessel, a British 
seventy-four, was wrecked off the Dutch coast, 
about the year 1800; and what a picture has 
Turner made of this appalling subject! Well 
may England be proud of the genius which 


of man. We remember to have seen the picture, 
some five or six years since, hanging on the 
walls of the British Institution, by the side of 


dervelde ;” Turner's work has since then under- | 
gone a little washing and fresh varnishing, and | 
it now comes out with a brilliancy and force 
perfectly marvellous. The huge deserted mass 
of timber, almost without form, lying with its 
side half-engulphed in the waste of waters— 
the mountainous waves dashing wildly and 


boat with its overcrowded occupants vainly 
endeavouring to escape from their fury—are 
rendered with a fidelity which would almost 
lead to the supposition that the painter himself 
had been present at the catastrophe. The 
picture is to be engraved by Mr. H. Cousins, 
and the print will form a companion to one of a 
similar subject, engraved some years ago by 
Mr. C. Turner. 

Tue Excersiorn InxstanD, invented by Mr. 
Edwards, of Birmingham, is an admirable con- 
trivance for keeping the ink pure. It is divided 
internally into two parts, for black and red ink ; 
and the top, which is fixed, is so contrived that, 
by turning a small handle in the centre, the 
apertures are completely covered, preventing 
the least admission of dust, &c. We have had 
one of these inkstands in use for a considerable 
period, and can highly recommend it to those 
who, like ourselves, require a ready pen and 
fluent ink. 

Tue Port Moorz.—“ The poet of all circles” 

-who was, in truth, “the idol of his own ”—is 
dead. He liveth in those works which are 
imperishable: but the mortal has put on im- 
mortality, and the little obscure churchyard of 
Bromham holds the tabernacle which contained 
one of the loftiest and gentlest souls that ever 
glorified earth. We do no more at present than 
chronicle his name among the losses which 
the world has sustained : hereafter, it may be 
our privilege to make a “ Pil-rimage” to his 
grave, and to speak of him as we knew him, amid 
the amenities and sweet resources of his home. 
But we would, at this moment, draw attention 
to the duty of marking his grave by some fitting 
monument ; he was an Irishman—and in Ireland, 
we imagine, it will be useless to look for a | 
tribute to his memory. Ireland rarely honours 
its “ worthies,” alive or dead, But Moore was the 
property of all who speak the language in which 








he wrote; those who owe him gratitude for 
large draughts of pleasure, may be reckoned by | 
millions. We trust that some move in this matter | 
may be made; and that a monument in honour 
of his genius will be erected somewhere—if 
neither in St. Paul's, nor in Westminster Abbey, | 
at least in the village churchyard in which he 


sleeps. We rm gladly aid in the formation of 
a comunittee for this purpose; and very Willingly 
pledge ourselves to raise a considerable portion 
of the necessary funds, But it will be expedient 
for some one, with more leisure than we can 
command, to commence the work,—which will 
be, of a certainty, successful. We may add that 
the poet has left a valuable legacy to the world 
—he kept a journal, with great regularity, for 
many years, and with the avowed design of its 
publication after his death. Mrs. Moore wil] 
consequently, consign it to the press ; it consists 
of three thick and closely-written MS. volumes : 
Mr. Moore named in his will the gentleman whom 
he was desirous should edit this work ; it may. 
therefore, be anticipated as among the most 
interesting publications to which modern times 
have given existence. 

THe Caxton MonumMENt.—A_ public meeting 
was held in the great room of the Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, on June 12, 1847, to promote the 
erection of a monument to commemorate the 
introduction of printing into England, and in 
honour of William Caxton the earliest English 
printer. The usual appointment of a committee 
of management took place, and several sub- 
scriptions were paid, the Dean of St. Paul's 
being appointed the treasurer ; one of the sub- 
scribers hearing nothing further of the proposed 
monument, addressed the treasurer thereon in 
November 1851, and received the following 
reply, which may probably stimulate exertion in 
the proper quarter—or at least urge an ex- 
planation as to the intentions of the gentleman 
charged with the undertaking through the aid 
of the Society of Arts :-— 

“ Deanery, St. Paul's, Nov. 18, 1851. 

‘* The Dean of St. Paul’s begs to assure Mr. —— 
that no one can be more anxious for the final 
settlement of the affair of the Caxton subscription 
than himself. Mr. , is perhaps not aware 
that a meeting of subscribers was held at the close 
of last season (about June), in which a determina- 
tion was made to attempt to carry out the same 
in a certain form through the Society of Arts. 
Mr. Cole was requested to undertake the negoti- 
ation. The Dean having been absent from England 
for some months, has not yet heard the result of the 
negotiation, on which must depend the close of 
the affair.”’ 

MEMORIAL TO THE LATE Marquess oF Nortu- 
AMPTON.—The admirers and friends of the late 
Marquess of Northampton—and there were few 
who came in contact with him without being 
such—will be glad to hear that a committee 
is being formed in J.ondon with the view of 
raising some appropriate memorial to one whose 
life and energies were devoted to the cause of 
Science, Art, and Archeology in its widest sense. 
One of the latest objects of interest with the 
late Marquess, was the restoration of the round 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Northampton, 
which was originally founded by an Ear! of that 
name, and with which in many ways his lordship 
was closely connected. It has been suggested, 
that as the general restoration and enlargement 
of this church is now going on under an in- 
fluential local committee, nothing could be more 
appropriate than the restoration of some definite 
portion as a monument to the late Marquess. 
The pavement, the windows, the walls, and the 
roof offer opportunities of carrying out ecclesi- 
astical art, in this instance, to a higher style 
than has yet been attempted in this country, and 
if the round part, as is proposed, be adopted as 
the memorial portion, its character of an ante- 
chapel, to which it is intended to restore it, 
will admit a higher degree of decoration than 
our Church usually allows in the allotted 
to congregational use. Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
the Dean of Ely, Albert Way, and others who 
constitute the provisional committee give suf- 
ficient guarantee of the excellence of the work, 
if undertaken; and there are few lovers of 
Art in this country who will not be glad , 
such an opportunity of testifying their sense 0 
the valuable and amiable qualities of the late 
noble Lord, by assisting in raising sO appropriate 
a memorial. 

Prize Mepats or THE Great EXHIBITION.— 
We are glad to know that the Commissioners © 
the Great Exhibition have, in the cases where 4 
medal has been awarded to a firm or partnership, 
allowed a duplicate medal to be made for eac 
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of the partners, on application, and on payment 
of the cost of striking. This will obviate some 
difficulties in regard to those instances where 
different partners might feel that each was 
entitled to the personal possession of such a dis- 
tinguished mark of merit. Application for the 
medal is, we believe, to be made to Mr. Leonard 
Wyon, at the Royal Mint. 

Casts FROM LAMBETH PaLace.—Miss Wilson, 
who, under bodily infirmities which would have 
seemed, to the multitude of women, to justify 
the being a burden to others, has so long 
honourably maintained herself by her abilities, 
has received permission from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to make and to publish casts from 
the Lollards’ Tower, in Lambeth Palace, of the 
inscriptions cut upon the walls by the persecuted 
Christians, from whom the Tower derives its 
name. The casts are contained in a box fitted 
up with trays, and accompanied by a brief 
account of the Lollards’ Tower, and by an ex- 
tract from the Act of Parliament obtained by 
the Papal power for burning the Lollards, We 
are already indebted, as Englishmen, to Miss 
Wilson for having preserved similar historical 
records of political martyrs from the walls of 
the Tower of London, and this new series will 
have a deep interest, especially at the present 
time. Miss Wilson’s residence is 19, Howland- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

Winpsor CastLE.—Few who have visited the 
only truly regal residence our country possesses, 
but must have lamented to find some of the most 
ancient and picturesque parts of the Castle, 
abutting on the High-street, concealed by the 
houses that stood before them. These houses, 
however, have now all disappeared; and the 
workmen, a week or two since, while levelling the 
ground betweeen the Garter Tower and Julius 
Cesar’s Tower, not far from “the hundred 
steps,” accidentally discovered a long subterra- 
neous passage, cut through the rock on which 
the Castle stands, and about six feet below the 
surface. The passage is six feet in width, and 
ten feet in height, built of strong masonry. 
Hitherto, its course has been traced as far as 
the residence of one of the minor canons, in the 
Horse-shoe Cloisters, adjoining Julius Czsar’s 
Tower, where the entrance has been bricked up. 
From this it appears to descend in the direction 
of the river Thames, and is supposed to pass 
under the water to some distant outlet, but its 
course has not, as yet, been explored in this 
direction. The presumption is, that the passage 
was in former times a sally-port for the garrison 
of the Castle. 

ArT ror THE Corracer.—We have seen, at 
Messrs. Hering and Remington's, the print-pub- 
lishers, a specimen of a series, they are preparing 
for publication, of large coloured prints, from 
Bible subjects, intended to ornament the walls 
of the humbler classes of society. It isa fact 
beyond dispute, that the engravings which are 
generally found in such places, are of a nonde- 
script and absurd character, and, too frequently, 
something worse ; yet they are circulated by 
thousands, framed and varnished, at prices vary- 
ing from sixpence to half-a-crown. A very large 
number of these, especially of so-called religious 
character, are imported from the Continent at a 
remarkably low cost, so as to enable the vendors 
to dispose of them on terms that come within 
the reach almost of the poorest. To provide 
something equally moderate in price, and of a 
higher and more teachable tendency, is the ob- 
ject of the gentlemen who have suggested the 
series in question. The subjects will be designed 
by first-rate artists, drawn on wood by Mr. J. 
Gilbert, and printed in oil-colours by the process 
of Messrs. Leighton. The Rev. Messrs. H. J. 
Rose and J. W. Burgon have undertaken to edit 
and arrange the Scriptural texts that are to be 
introduced into the ornamental border sur- 
rounding each print. 

THe Scutprures and Patnttnes of the cata 
combs at Rome,—the most important monuments 
of the primitive Christian Church remaining,— 
are about to be published in Paris, the National 
Assembly having voted 8000/. for that purpose. 
The work is to be superintended by M. Arupére, 
Ingrés, Merimée, and Vitel, and to include all 
articles discovered in the catacombs illustrative 
of the first centuries of the Church. 


REVIEWS. 





Tae Scuvure Scartin. Engraved by W. Howt- 
son and W. MILLER, from the picture by 
G. Harvey, R.S.A. Published by Gampart 
& Co., London. 


For the benefit of our southern readers, it is 
necessary we should translate the title of this 
engraving, which, however, we cannot do better 
than by describing the — itself. It belongs 
to the class of works that Wilkie and Mulready, 
and, perhaps even beyond these, Webster, have 
made so popular — the ‘‘turn-out” of a boys’ 
school at the termination of their day’s labours. 
The uproarious crew are rushing, helter-skelter, 
towards the door, upsetting each other and 
everything beside, in ‘‘the exuberance of their 
fresh and lively spirits,” as poor Hood would have 
said had he seen the group. One unfortunate 
urchin is jammed between the door and a desk ; 
another is struggling on his knees in the midst of 
the crowd, to regain his ha*, which has been 
knocked off in the emeute. This is the exciting 
anu laughable part of the scene ; but it has adarker 
and sorrowful side also—that rigid, dissatisfied- 
looking, old dominie, with his long square-skirted 
coat, and ribbed stockings, and buckled shoon, 
inspecting the blotted copy-book of the idle bairn 
who stands by his side, with ink-bottle hanging 
to his waistcoat button; we dare lay a wager this 
young culprit had no share in the fun out of doors 
that afternoon, for his countenance is sufficiently 
indicative of his misdoings. There is also a wee 
barefooted, chubby-faced child in the foreground, 
holding a book, and gazing most invidiously on 
the rebel crew “‘scailin the schule;” while two 
little girls, one of them a charming type of their 
class, occupy the opposite corner of the picture : 
the purport of these is not very clear, unless, as 
the parish-beadle says in ‘‘ Pickwick,” “ they are 
waiting till the pop’lar ebullition has subsided,” 
before they venture to make their exit. The 
picture is clever in all points, because whatever 
Mr. Harvey does must exhibit abundant evidence 
of genius; it is full of hearty natural humour, 
and its several parts are put together with great 
skill; the subject is intelligible enough. Admitting 
that an artist ought not always to be “ harping 
upon the same string,’’ and that he is quite right in 
striking into a path to which he was hitherto a 
stranger, we confess to a decided preference of 
Mr. Harvey’s usual subjects, such as his “‘ First 
Reading of the Bible in St. Paul’s,’’ and his 
“Children Blowing Bubbles,’’ over this one. That 
his “‘ Schule’ will be well supported, however, 
there is no doubt, for it is conducted in a very 
reputable manner, notwithstanding the turbulent 
demonstrations it now makes, The TT was 
commenced, and very far advanced, by the late 
Mr. Howison, of Edinburgh; at whose death, 
about twelve months since, it was taken up and 
completed by Mr. Miller, also of Edinburgh, 


Tue SALUTATION OF THE AGED Friar. En- 
graved by S. Beiiin, from the Picture by 
Sir C, L. Eastuake, P.R.A. Published by 
F. G. Moon, London. 
The admirers of the highest class of art—that 
which successfully appeals to our intelligence and 
most natural capabilities,—are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Moon for administering to their gratification 
by the publication of so many excellent prints as 
he puts forth ; most of them are good specimens of 
a good order, addressing themselves more to the 
cultivated mind than to the popular taste, yet 
gaining p%pularity by their unquestionable merit. 
Such an engraving as this reminds us of some of 
the best works of the Italian and German schools, 
pure, elevated, and beautiful. About twelve years 
since, the now President of the Royal Academy 
exhibited a charming picture from one of his 
Italian sketches, It represents an aged friar, with 
a youngér companion of the same ecclesiastical 
pt standing at the entrance of his dwelling, and 
apparently bestowing a benediction upon a group 
of young Italian peasantry, one of whom, a dark- 
eyed girl, is offering him a rose; @ younger boy 
is about to kiss the hand of the venerable man. 
The grouping of these figures is very effective ; and 
the touching story is rendered still more interesting | 
by the grace and beauty expressed in the counte- | 
nanees of the females and children, and the | 
benignity of the elder personages, “* grave and 
reverend seigniors.”” The engraving is in stipple, 
very cleverly executed, with an amount of sunny | 
daylight thrown over the whole subject that renders 
it most cheerful. We know that dark eyes are in- | 
separable from Italian beauty, but we could have 
desired to see them not quite so stron ly expressed 
as they are in the two elder girls and the infant; 














they have too much the appearance of dark 

= — — = = ent companion to thet 
rom Sir Charles Eastlake’s pict * Pilgri 
in sight of Rome.” So see 





Sir | see WREN AND HIS Tiwes. B 
AMES Extmes, Published by C 
Hau, London. eae 


A period of time most eventful in English history, 
concerning which much has already been written, 
is pressed into this volume—a century of years, 
from the accession of the first Charles to the death 
of the first George, full of stirring and memorable 
actions, whose effects remain with us, and are felt 
even to this day. Making the great architect 
of restored London his text, Mr. Elmes takes a 
rapid sketch of the principal personages whose 
destiny it was to play some part in the various 
dramas enacted through the country, most of 
whom were contemporary with Wren during his 
long-extended life. Monarchs and protectors, poli- 
ticians, poets, divines, warriors, court-favourites, 
all figure in his pages, ing before us in goodly 
array and with pleasant address, The author thus 
am ates the historian with the biographer; 
and, in the former character, shows himself a warm 
adherent of the House of Hanover, and a consci- 
entious believer in the Protestant faith. We have 
read his book with exceeding pleasure; foralthough 
it contains little with which we were not previously 
acquainted, it is written so agreeably, it touches 
upon so many interesting subjects inseparable from 
the individuals brought forward, and there is so 
much sound sense and reason in his deductions and 
observations, that one can well afford to travel the 
road we have repeatedly gone over before, with a 
companion at our side to point out features, worthy 
of notice, we had not previously regarded, and to 
beguile the way with his pleasant colloquies. 

Mr. Elmes has already given to the public seve- 
ral valuable literary contributions in connexion 
with his profession as an architect and surveyor ; 
but for some seven or eight years past he has been 
compelled to give up his practice, trom almost total 
blindness, induced by his protes-ional labours, 
His present work was compiled while still suffer- 
ing under this afflicting calamity ; but, like Milton, 
he has found an able and willing amauuensis in 
the person of a dauvhter, She will have a child's 
consolation in the reflection that the aid rendered 
to her parent will not be lost to the world, for their 
joint production will certainly find many readers. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, CONSIDERED AS A PHILOSO- 
Puic Port. With Translations. By J. E. 
Taytor. Published by J. Murray, don. 


From the date appended to the preface of this 
work, which has now reached a second edition, 
we find it was first published twelve years since, 
though until now we do not remember to have 
seen or even heard of it. Condivi, who was 
contemporary with Michael Angelo, informs us 
that the latter applied himself to the study of the 
Italian ts and orators, and composed sonnets 
before Ee sosmnien of Julius II., who called 
Angelo to Rome; it is, however, more than pro- 
bable that his poetical writings were not confined 
to any particular time, but were penned during 
various periods of his life. It is upon these sonnets 
that Mr. Taylor considers the artist entitled to be 
regarded as a philosophic poet; and, most un- 
questionably, they abound with deeply meditative 
thoughts expressed in sy mbolical language. Religion, 
and the love of the beautiful, wherever it appeared 
in human form, are the pervading subjects of his 
poems, M. Duppa, the modern biographer of 
Michael Angelo, seems to think he was ever 
fancying himself in love with some one or other 
of the dark-eyed beauties of Italy whose acquaint- 
ance he made; and, on this supposition, concludes 
that in his love-sonnets, a jargon of Platonism and 
crude metaphysical divinity, acquired from the 
prevailing taste of the times with little mind and 
no sensibility, is made to supply the place of 
real feeling. We cannot draw the same inferences 
from the known personal character and disposition 
of this highly-endowed man, whose mind appeared 
always to be linked with objects above the level of 
this ower earth. Socrates inculcated the love of 
the beautiful in his teachings of what may be 
called the “‘amatory school of poetry,” but his 
doctrines were altogether opposed to those of the 
Epicureans ; they referred to the mental capacity 
of enjoyment, not to the sensual; and we believe 
Angelo regarded beauty asa type of the lottiest 
and purest intelligence; hear how he commences 
one of his sonnets :— 
“ Within thy looks my mental eye beholds 

That which I never in this life can tell; 

The soul, while still enclosed in earthly veil, 

Quicken'd and beauteous, rising oft to God. 
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lor’s translations are rendered with muc 
octane “while the arguments he deduces from 
the original poems impress us with the — 
favourable ideas of the artist-poet’s pure an 


philosophic mind, 


AND FLORIST’s 


i MPANION, 1 
Tux Gaxpen ComPA Published by W. 


Guipe. Parts I. and II. 

S. Onn & Co., London. 

n scarcely be said that 
ah ony of the chilling effects of a long and dreary 
winter, so gently has he laid his strong hand upon 
us; nevertheless, we hail the advent of the spring 
months with our usual welcome, for, as Moir, of 
‘* Blackwood,”’ sung, 


‘'Thé bud is on the bongh, and the leaf is in the tree;” 


and these are signs that they who have the felicity 
of possessing even a tiny patch of suburban garden 
must be thinking about the summer-flowers—the 
beds of mignonette and pansies, the few scattered 
rose-trees and scarlet geraniums, and tall spike- 
leaved gladioli; while the owner of a real garden, 
flower-beds, shrubberies, grass-plots, walks, and 
the rest, will take a more expanded view of his 

sions, and provide for them accordingly. 
fo hoth these classes we can offer no better guide 
in the way of information and instruction than 
Mr. Orr’s serial work, “The Garden Companion,” 
edited by some of the most eminent floriculturists 
of the day, and adorned with numerous highly- 
coloured plates of many of the choicest varieties of 
plants, besides woodcuts of others, and of various 
matters connected with the cultivation of the 
garden and the care of the greenhouse. The text 
is written in untechnical language, except where 
the botanical names are given, that it may be 
the better comprehended by the mere amateur, no 
less than the practical horticulturist. 


we have, this season, 


Ten Centuries or Art. By H. Nort Hvum- 
pureys. Published by Grantand GrirritH, 
London. 


There is something in the title of this volume 
which would lead one to expect a vast and pon- 
derous volume, crowded with illustrated descrip- 
tions of what the genius of man has achieved in 
the world of art during a thousand years. ‘ Ten 
centuries of Art,’’ conjure up to the reflective mind 
such a multitude of ideas and visions, gathered 
from every quarter of the civilised earth, as it 
seems impossible to compress within the limits of 
some hundred pages. And yet Mr. Humphreys, 
by a felicitous method of arrangement and conden- 
sation, gives his readers a glance—but it is only a 
gilance—at a vast deal that has been done during 
this long period. Dividing his book into chapters, 
treating respectively of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, metal-work, ivory and wood carving, 
glass and pottery, textile fabrics, and mosaic; he 
gives a concise but sufficient history of each, from 
the ninth century downwards; with the names of a 
few of the most noted artists in each branch, con- 
cluding each head with some remarks on the state 
of the fine and useful arts, throughout Europe at 
the present time as exemplified in the Great 
Exhibition. 

Could we afford space for such a trial we might 
feei disposed to break a lance with the author on 
the justness of some of the conclusions at which he 
has arrived, with reference to the works of our 
own countrymen, Admitting the learning em- 
ployed throughout the whole of his remarks, it may 
fairly be questioned whether he has at all times 
brought it to bear truthfully on his quotations. 
Mr. Barry's labours at the Houses of Parliament 
are treated most contemptuously ; and though Mr. 
Humphreys allows the design “ to be avery excellent 
one of its kind, it is only a piece of exquisite sham 
Gothie. The seulptured works of Gibson though 

exquisite, are too Pagan inconception, as well as 
style,” to please one who contends for that idealism 
in art which belongs not to the past, however 
beautiful, but which is “ consistent with the sym- 
pathies, the associations, and the aspirations of the 
present age.’ And yet as if to show his own incon- 
sistency, in the very next chapter, on painting, we 
find Mr. Humphreys the champion of the Pre-Ra- 
phaclites, and sketching a very poetically designed 
picture of this “band of devoted young artists,” 
seated in the woods and by streams, “ transferring 
nature as they saw it to their canvas, and abjurin 
close studios with lights only to the north I < 
mice ihe cen celaing chapter whic 

: ! ation and inauguration of the 
Great Exhibition had better have been omitted : 
it is out of plice in such a work as this. and seems 
to be introduced for the purpose of | 4b ~ sptigpresen 
antag auding some 
I connected with its management, and dis- 
paraging others; and in both cases, we thi k , 
equal injustice. Yet not withstandi gay 
, anding there is 
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much in the book from which we dissent, there is 
| considerably more which the artist, of whatever 

rade, willdo wellto ponderover. We had almost 
forgot to mention that each chapter is accom- 

anied by a suitable illustration, printed in chromo- 
fithography, which the well-known skill of Mr. 
Humphrey, as an illuminator, has enabled him 
to produce with great beauty. 


NotrincHaM, from a drawing by T. SyeEr. 
Published by T. Suaw and Sons, Nottingham. 


This is one of Messrs. Leighton’s remarkably 
clever imitations of water-colour drawings, pro- 
duced by their process of block printing ; and 
certainly we have never seen so close a resemblance 
to the realities of the artist’s pencil. The sky, 
especially, is most extraordinary in its deception, 
even to the apparent application of the sponge and 
the many other little “‘ aids”” which the painter 
sometimes adopts to produce certain effects. We 
should think it impossible for chromatic printing 
to go beyond this example, which is the first of a 
series of views in Nottinghamshire about to be 
published. 


VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF 
Nortu Frerripy Cuurcu, YORKSHIRE, 
Published by J. W. Lene, Hull. 


That church architecture has undergone great and 
marked improvements within the last twenty 
years, cannot be denied by any one who will 
recur to what was then constructed for pointed 
architecture. The church at Ferriby is in the 
style of the thirteenth —, and does honour 
to the ability of the architect, Mr. W. L. Pearson, 
of London; whose intimate acquaintance with 
the beauties and peculiarities of the style has 
ended in the most successful result. This church 
was founded and decorated chiefty by contributions 
and bequest, most honourable to all concerned 
therein, and the result is a building of which the 
locality may be proud. The views are very care- 
fully drawn on stone by Mr. W. Bevan, and the 
prints do great credit to local taste. 


Tue Fatt or JervusateM. Engraved by H. 
Mexkz, from the picture by W. KAULBACH. 
Tue DestRucTION OF JERUSALEM. Litho- 
graphed by L. Hacue, from the picture by 
D. Roperts, R.A. Herinc & REMINGTON, 
London. 


Towards the close of last year we briefly alluded 
to the circumstance of this picture, one of the 
finest executed by the distinguished German 
artist, Kaulbach, being in the hands of the 
engraver; after some eight years’ labour upon 
the work, it is now completed, and we have had 
an opportunity of inspecting a proof at the galler 
of Messrs. Hering and Remington, whose prone A 
of prints includes the finest of the continental 
works, especially of subjects connected with sacred 
history. Kaulbach’s picture, which is in the 
Museum of Berlin—a copy is also in the Royal 
Collection at Munich—isa fine imaginative com- 
position, showing the manifest tendency of the 
German school to supernatural ‘agencies in all 
human events—the union of the mystical with 
the actual. His treatment evinces a marked 
distinction to that of our own Roberts in the same 
subject, and as the two prints are ranged almost 
side by side, we are able to draw a tolerably 
correct estimate of the peculiar powers of con- 
ception possessed by these two artists. Roberts 


of the Holy City the more important features of 
his work; he shows us Jerusalem as it may have 
been supposed to stand, ere the armies of Titus 
had levelled its lofty towers, and hewed down its 
mighty walls, and the hands of its own devoted 
citizens wrapped its palaces and temples in the 
elements of destruction; when it stood, as described 
by David, ‘‘ beautiful, the joy of the whole earth.” 
Kaulbach, on the contrary, introduces the spec- 


prophecies of Ezekiel and Daniel and the reve- 
lations of the Apocalypse, and combines with 
these his own vivid fancies, 
vast amount of incidental material crowded into 
his picture would far exceed our limits; its leading 
points may thus be briefly described. The scene 
of action appears to be the inner court of the 
Temple; enthroned in clouds about it are our 
Saviour, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, apparently 
watching the fulfilment of their prophecies: Titus 
at the head of his legions, is entering a gateway 
to the right, and opposite to them, but considerably 
elevated, is the Ark, and in advance of it several 
of the Jewish priesthood, who seem by their 
| attitude to be denouncing woes on the destroyers, 

rhe principal central group is the high-priest, in 
the act of stabbing himself; and to the left of the 
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yee oe S the figure of a 
roop of aerial nondescripts, for w 

other epithet to give oi Io ne — 
occupies the right corner, presumed to a 
blematical of those pious inhabitants who escaped 
the general calamity. It is undoubtedly a great 
work, in its subject, its treatment, and its execution 
such as a great mind could alone conceive and 
a master’s hand produce ; and, however much one 
is inclined to regard unfavourably the mysticisms 
of modern German Art, we must undoubted] 

acknowledge its power and its beauty in deali 4 
—_ — of = elevated character. We m4 
only add that the engraving is j 

worthy of the picture. c oe ean 


man, pursued by a 


ScoTLAND DELINEATED. Part XI. Publish 
GaMBART & Co., and J. Hoarty, London? 


The six plates that make up this part ar 
think, much inferior to aur that ae peeonded 
them, both in selection of subject and in execution 
The best of them is “Fast Castle,” lithographed 
by G. Dickinson, from a picture by Bright. The 
position of the castle, on the extreme verge of a 
lofty precipice overlooking the ocean, is wretched 
enough to contemplate as a residence, even in the 
hardy feudal times; but as here represented, under a 
terrific storm, it is absolutely ap alling. The 
other views are “‘ Dunolly Castle,” “‘ Loch Achray,” 
“‘Turbet Castle,” “ Staffa,” “St. Andrew’s:” 
these seem veritable transcripts of the respective 
places, but have little else to recommend them. 


A Text-Book oF GromeTRicaL Drawine, 
FOR THE USE OF MECHANICS AND ScHOOLs. 
By W. Mrniriz, Architect. Published by 
W. Miniriz & Co., Baltimore, U.S. 


Every attempt to simplify end render compara- 
tively easy, the abstruse hard study of geometrical 
lines and proportions, must be hailed with un. 
affected satisfaction by all who find it necessary to 
apply themselves to it. Perhaps the difficulties 
attending the acquisition of this science, have 
proved the reason why so many shrink from pur- 
suing the study, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
arising from its neglect. The grand objection to 
most of the books on geometry which have passed 
under our notice, is, that they are too theoretical— 
not practical enough for practical men, such as 
artisans, who desire to obtain so much knowledge 
of the science as may the better enable them to 


| fulfil their duties without aspiring to the dignity 


of learned mathematicians. The American publi- 
cation here brought under our notice, seems just 
the kind of book to put into the hands of the 
classes referred to, though its utility must not be 
thus limited. The author has been long engaged 
in Baltimore as a teacher of architectural and 
mechanical drawing. The work he has put forth, 
exhibits the system adopted in his practice, which 
is as simple as the science will permit, to make it 
really comprehensive and useful. It abounds in 
drawings of geometrical figures, plans, sections, 
elevations, &c., to a large extent, and referring to 
buildings and machinery ; contains an introduction 
to isometrical drawing, and an essay on linear per- 
spective and shadows; it is, in short, a text-book 
of no little value for self-instruction to meet the 
wants of alarge class of learners, who, having made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with its con- 
tents, will have mastered the alphabet of drawing. 


Tue MACHINERY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Part I. By G. D. Dempsgy,C.E. Published 
by AtcuLEy & Co., London. 

While the decorative and ornamental contributions 

to the Great Industrial Exhibition have found a 


| large number of illustrations, it was to be expected 


that the works appertaining to the mechani 
sciences should find a more lasting record than was 
to be found in the ephemeral publications of the 


| day. Mr. Dempsey has taken the matter in hand, 


tator to none of these things; he embédies the | books, for the descriptive text 


and if carried out as commenced, his book, or 
is printed as @ 
distinct work, will be made practically useful. The 


_ plates are on a large scale, clearly and carefully 
| engraved. 





A LeTTER TO THE CoUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARTS, ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE 
Arts oF Design. By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. 
Published by BLackwoop & Soxs, London 
and Edinburgh. 

A little pamphlet, containing some sound and > 

telligent remarks on the bree a Ste - 

drawing a prima art of early education, espe- 
cially meets the clilasén of artisans. We have 
never heard any solid argument against such in- 
struction, and we are quite confident that, if pur- 
sued, manufacturing Art in this country wou 
occupy a much higher position than it now oes 





